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Bigger and better than ever, the 1930 American Legion Catalog 
illustrates and describes scores of novel and practical articles. + 


All of these bear the American Legion Emblem. And all are moderately priced. 










The selection includes jewelry, cigarette cases and lighters, desk sets, auto 


Embiem Division 
emblems, flags, banners, prize cups, medals and trophies. It is the The American Legion 
one and only catalog of official regalia and supplies for the 777 N. Meridian Street 


American Legion. The coupon brings your copy beau- ladioceRengnye ane 


tifully illustrated in coiors—-FREE. Every Legion- Please mail my copy of 
naire and Post should have one. Sign, clip : 
and mail the coupon today. The Amer- 
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“They Snickered When 


I Got Up 


To Spea 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


ILE banquet hall was e rowde d. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
“We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling 
on me for a speech! No time to beg off— 
no chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
“Watch him make a fool of himself,” I 
overheard someone whisper. “He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his 


“Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know 
you had it in you! 
“You sure swept them off their fect! 


a wonder! 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’”’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray felt into 
step beside me as I left the hs that 
was a great speech!” he said enthusiastically. 
“You certainly raised yourself about 100% in the 
eyes of every person in that place tonight. . 
And yet they used to call you ‘a human clam’ 
and the quietest man in the office!” 

It was true, too. All my life I had been 
handicapped with a shy, timid and retiring na- 
ture. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost hurt With 


You’re 








own voice.” 

“He’ll die on his feet!” 
came another whisper. 
“This is going to be fun- 


nier than ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose!’ ” How to propose and respond to toasts 
— — tn How to make a political speech 
[ knew the y were How to tell entertaining stories 


laughing at me and ex- 
pecting me to make my- 
self ridiculous, but I 
only grinned inside. I 
stood squarely on my two 


What 20 Minutes a Day 


How to talk before your club or lodge less 


How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to overcome stage fright 


only a limited education, I 


never could express my 
. ideas in a coherent, force- 
Will Show You ful way. As a_ result I 


saw dozens of men _ with 
ability pass me by 


How to address board meetings into positions of social and 


business prominence simply 
because they were good 
talkers and knew how to 
create the right impression. 
It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair 
of getting anywhere—when 


feet and started in! How to develop self-confidence I accidentally ran across 
How to acquire a winning personality a little book entitled How 
“But When I Com- How to be the master of any situation to Work Wonders’ with 





Words. And I want to 








menced to Speak’’— 


Almost from the first word. the smiles of doubt 
and derision faded from their faces. They were 
incredulous—amazed! Instantly the atmosphere 
became so tense that you could have heard a 
pin drop! No snickers nor sneers now—nothing 
but breathless attention from every one of thos« 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a bell 
strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out through 
the banquet hall as I hammered home cach 
point of my message with telling strokes that 
held them spellbound! I let myself go—soaring 
to a smashing finale that almost brought them 
to their feet! 

When I finished, there was an instant of dead 

lence! And then it came a furious, deafening 
wave of applause rolling up from one hundred 

tirs of hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! 
omebody pushed forward and grabbed my 
ind. Others followed and everybody started 
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say right here that that 
little book actually helped 
me change the course of my whole life. 

Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple vay to 
overcome timidity, stage-fright and self-conscious- 
ness—and how to win advancement, popularity 
and success. I don’t mean to say that there 
was any “magic” or “mystery” about it, be- 
cause I went at the thing systematically in 
the privacy of my own home, simply applying 
20 minutes each day. And the results were 
certainly worth it! 

Today I hold the sort of position that I 
had always envied. My salary has been in- 
creased! I am not only in constant demand 
as a speaker in public but I am asked to 
more social affairs than I have time to at- 
tend. To sum it all up. I am meeting worth- 
while people, earning more than ever dared 
xpect and enjoying life to the fullest pos- 


sible degree! And furthermore, the sheer 
power of convincing speech has been the big 
secret of my success! 

* * ¢@ 


The experience of Byron Munn is typical. 
Not only men who have made millions, but thou- 
sands of others have found success after learn- 
ing the secrets of powerful, effective speech 
Being able to say the right thing in the right 
way at the right time has perhaps been re- 
sponsible for more brilliant success than any 
other one thing under the sun! And the secret 
behind it all is so simple that it is astonishing! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely 
free, a copy of How to Work Wonders with 
Words. This remarkable little book will show 
you how to develop the priceless “hidden knack” of 
effective speech that has brought success, social posi- 
tion, power and wealth to so many. It will open 


your eyes to a new 
Now Sent 






life holds in stor 
for men who mas- 
ter the secrets of 
Effective Speech 
See for yourself! 
There is no obliga 
tion. You can ob- 
tain your copy fre« 
by just sending 
the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave Dept. 152-C Chicago, Ill 
Sls | 
| NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Dept. 152-C | 
y 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois i 


1 Please send me FREE, without obligation, my 

cop ~ your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 

§ with Words, and full information regar ling your Course 
in Effective Speaking. 
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Rpg: The 38th State, admitted to the Union Aug. 1, 
1876. The Spaniards early knew the region. France sold 
it to the United States, April 30, 1803, as part of Louisiana. 
Gen. Zebulon M. Pike explored the central Rocky 
Mountain district and discovered the mountain 
that bears his name; Stephen H. Long, another 
American, traversed the land in 1819 and General 
John C. Frémont, an army engineer and pioneer, 


V7] explored it in 1842. The discovery of gold near 
v Pike’s Peak in 1858 started a gold rush. An at- 
W tempt to create a new State of Jefferson failed. It 


was organized as a territory, Feb. 28, 1861. The 
present confines of the State once were part of 
Texas, Utah and New Mexico. Population 1860, 
34,277; 1928 (U. S. est.), 1,000,000. Percentage of urban 
population (communities of 2,500 and over), 1900, 48.3 ; 1910, 
48.2; 1920, 50.7. Area, 103,948 sq. miles. Density of popu- 
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lation (1920 U. S. Census), 9.1 per sq. mile. Rank among 
States, 33d in population, 7th in area, 390th in density. Capi- 
tal, Denver (1928 U. S. est.), 204,200. Three largest cities 
(19028 U. S. est.), Denver; Pueblo, 44,200; Colo- 
rado Springs, 35,000. Estimated wealth (1923 
U. S. Census), $3,229,412,000. Principal sources 
of wealth (109023 U. S. Census), beet sugar re- 
finery products, $30,165,810; mineral output 
(1925), $63,148,950, coal, gold, clay products, 
silver, radium and tungsten. All crops (1920 
U. S. Census) were valued at $181,065,239, oats, 
corn, beet sugar, live stock. Colorado had 42,808 
men and women in service during the World 
War. State motto, adopted 1861: “Nil Sine 
Numine”—“Nothing without God.” Origin of name: From 
the Spanish meaning “red.” Nicknames: Silver State, Cen- 
tennial State. 
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The Man with 
the 


“Grasshopper Mind” 





OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
it—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS.- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 

They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 

If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind’’ you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 


upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 

What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you back? 

Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 

Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 


imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles 
of Sweden, Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement, the famous novelist; Frank P, Walsh, Chair- 
man of the National War Labor Board, and hundreds of others 
equally famous, praise the simple method of increasing brain 
power and thought power described in this free book. OVER 
700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.”’ 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite L-115, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 





The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite L-115, 71 West 45th Street, 


New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
: “Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name... 
Address . Sane 
a nw tate...... 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


Your car will run 
better with Ethyl 


Try Ethyl in your own car. 
See how much better it per- 
forms; how much longer you 
stay in high; how much 
faster you get away. By 
every way you judge a 
motor fuel, you'll find it 
more enjoyable and econom- 
ical to drive with Ethyl in 
your tank, 


The active ingredient used 


in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


What is the difference 


between @ and 


orE than seventy-five oil refining 
M companies are now licensed to mix 
and sell Ethyl Gasoline. “Is there any 
difference,” you may ask, “between the 
Ethyl Gasoline sold by one company and 
that sold by another?” 

The answer is this: 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation re- 
quires that a// Ethyi Gasoline must 
contain enough Ethyl anti-knock fluid 
to meet the Ethyl standard. It also 
sets a standard for the base gasoline 
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used, as regards purity and volatility. 

Most oil companies marketing Ethyl 
Gasoline are exceeding these minimum 
requirements, but you may be sure that 
any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem 
contains good gasoline of anti-knock 
rating high enough to “knock out that 
*knock’” in cars of ordinary compression, 
and to develop the additional power of 
the new high-compression cars. Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York City. © F. c. c. 1950 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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The MAID and the 
MECHANIC 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrations by 
Robert E. Johnston 


OVE? Gather around me, children, for 
this is my dish. I don’t know who 
stormed the heights of Chapultepec; 
I forget who was Secretary of State 
in Harrison’s administration; and I 

don’t remember the name of Cleopatra’s first 
husband. But love? 

“I don’t see what she sees in him.” 

“Why on earth he married her—” 

“They haven’t a single thing in common.” 

“After all, if they aren’t congenial—’ 

I wonder if there ever was a couple that didn’t 
bring forth one or all of the above remarks, with 
a thousand others added for good measure. And 
still the couples go on. True, some of them go 
on separately, but most of them plod on to- 
gether. Why, is the great mys- 
tery, the mystery of love. 

Reno, sit down! Paris, stop 
showing your garters! Neither 
of you is going to get the hero 
and heroine of this story yet. 
Excuse me, folks. I thought you 
all knew each other. 

This is Jane Calender. Close 
the album because you don’t 
want to look any further. Turn 
off the lights, because if her eyes 
don’t illuminate the room, 
you're astigmatic anyway. On 
the square, does she curve? Has 
she got it? And this and that 
and these and those? You know, brother; and 
sister, don’t scold brother for his enthusiasm. 
Remember, sister, how you behaved when Lind- 
bergh rode up the Avenue. 

You’d think, just to look at her, that it would 
be only a matter of time when the Prince of 
Wales and Rudy Vallée would battle it out be- 
tween them for her hand. Her looks alone ought 
to launch a fleet that would make Helen of 
Troy’s armada look like a toy squadron on the 
lake in Central Park. 

But she had something else; she was a Calen- 
der. Telephone Cholly Knickerbocker and get 
her pedigree: there isn’t room for it here. 

And money! Stocks, bonds, office buildings, a 
ranch in Wyoming, a shooting-box in Scotland, a cottage in 
Southampton, a house in Palm Beach, a pied 4 terre in Paris, and 
the Calender mansion on Fifth Avenue. 

Beauty, position and wealth. And bored to death. Because, 
though she didn’t know it, nature was performing upon her that 
laboratory experiment which is nature’s way of showing all of us 
that we are merely part of her great scheme. 

_Nature wanted Jane Calender to get married. And I have 
given you a very poor picture of Jane if you don’t understand 
that scores of eligible young men were on nature’s side. But they 
all knew the same people, did the same things, cheered the same 
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Beauty, position and wealth. And 
bored to death 


witticisms, went to the same parties—in fact, she could close her 
eyes while she talked to Eddie, and not be able to tell that it was 
not Raymond. Nice young fellows, nice families, nice positions in 
bond houses, nice golfers, nice polo players, nice all around. But 
when any one of them held her hand she didn’t feel that—well, 
you know—don’t you? Then I am awfully sorry for you. 

Plenty of them proposed, but when they stammeringly, or 
debonairly, or casually popped the question, she didn’t experi- 
ence that sensation of—you know—don’t you? Well, too bad. 
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And now your attention, please, while I briefly introduce Ted 
Kilduff. You couldn’t call Ted handsome. Just a big, husky, 
honest looking chap, with a grin on his lips and a smile in his blue 
eyes. Red-headed, freckle-faced, easily amused and easily an- 
gered. Position? A job as chief mechanic with the Gotham Motor 
Repair Company. Money? Sixty dollars a week. 

And bored with life, prospects for the future, and oh, every- 
thing. 

He walked up to the Rolls roadster which had just been brought in. 

“A lad sets himself back fourteen grand for this buggy and treats 
it like a step-child. Wraps it around a telephone pole and then 
brings it in here wanting it fixed in twenty-four hours. Poor chap, 
how he must suffer. I suppose all he has to cart him around now 
is his Lancia.” 

“These rich guys,”’ said the superintendent, “sure lead a tough 
life.’’ He picked up from the seat of the damaged car an envelope 
addressed to Mr. Benjamin Bronkhurst. No false pride impeded 
him. The envelope had already been opened and he shamelessly 
drew out the contents. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Minor,” he read in a high falsetto, ‘‘re- 
quest the pleasure—now it must be a hell of a lot of pleasure to 
have a drunken tramp like Bronkhurst at the dinner dance you’re 
giving to your daughter.” 

“Let me look at it,’”’ demanded Ted. ‘“Class!’’ he ejaculated. 
“The Blitz! Say, maybe I wouldn’t like to horn into that dump 
tonight. I’ll bet those debutantes would feel right at home danc- 
ing with me.” 

The superintendent laughed scornfully. “You’d get the bum’s 
rush before you had a chance to step on anyone’s toes.” 

“Listen to me, sap,” replied Ted. “When I step on a dame’s 
feet she gets that ooh-hoo feeling right up to the crown of her 
head. Besides, you never saw me on a dance floor.” 

“Well, I won’t see you at the Blitz tonight,’ 
superintendent. 

‘“‘How those swell chickens will miss me,” grinned Ted. 

“How they going to miss you when they don’t even know you 
are alive?” snorted Ted’s chief. 

“Just by the feeling that you can’t explain. You know, that all- 

gone sensation. They know they want something, but they don’t 
know that something is 
me.” 
“Yeah. Like when the 
waiter ain’t handy with a 
fresh mug of cawfee, or the 
chauffeur is late bringing 
the car to the curb. But 
can the chatter—let’s get 
to work on this bus.” 

Atsix-thirty that evening 
Ted Kilduff rinsed his hands 
in gasoline, wiped them dry 
with cotton waste, and 
slipped out of his overalls. 
As he did so, the invitation 
to the Minor dinner dance 
fell to the floor. He had al- 
most forgotten that he had 
thrust the thing into a 
pocket. Now, he read it 
again. 

Gosh, it would be fun to 
bust in on a swell party like 
this. Private orchestra, 
swell eats, swell girls, and 
grub that you never run 
intoat the Baltimore Dairy. 
He shrugged. If he wanted 
to get home, clean himself 
up properly, grab himself a 
feed, and get to the Garden 
in time to see the first pre- 
liminary, he’d have to quit 
dreaming right now. 

But there were thou- 
sands of other sport-lovers 
who were more forehanded 
than Ted. He took his 
place at the far end of a 
long queue of ticket-buyers, 
and before the line had per- 
ceptiblyshortened thehouse 
Disgruntled, 


‘ 


, 


jeered the 









**Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as Minor,’’ he read in 
a high falsetto, ‘‘re- 
quest the pleasure..." 
was sold out. 
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Ted turned toward Broadway. The lights of a dozen theatres 
and motion picture palaces twinkled and blazed. 

But when a man has set his mind on the red blooded drama of 
the prize ring, more anemic pleasures pall. Anyway, he was due 
for ten hours in the feathers. He’d worked over-time last night 
and owed himself rest. So he walked up Broadway to Sixty-third 
Street, turned west to the lodging house where he lived, climbed 
to the fourth floor, and started to undress. A fellow could have a 
pretty fair time with a pack of cigarettes and a couple of magazines. 

As he took off his coat, he ran his fingers through all the pock- 
ets. Once he had left a five dollar bill in his suit which he had 
taken to be pressed and the tailor had denied finding the money. 
Nothing like that could ever happen to Ted again, and as he in- 
tended having this suit refurbished tomorrow, he carefully took 
everything out of the pockets now. 

And once again his fingers touched the invitation which the 
careless Mr. Benjamin Bronkhurst had left in his damaged roadster. 

Gosh, just suppose he had his nerve with him and crashed the 
gate. Probably there’d be hundreds of people at the Minor party 
tonight. Alla guy needed was plenty of front and plenty of crust 
and he might grab himself a swell evening. 

Of course, a lad might wind up in the police station . . . He 
debated this possibility. Swells like the Minors didn’t want 
scandal. They wouldn’t call a cop if they discovered a lad had 
crashed the gate on an invitation that didn’t belong to him. A lad 
might be ordered out, but nothing rough would happen. And 
anyway, it was worth taking a chance just to see a bunch of these 
classy Janes. 

What the hell? If you never took a chance in this life you never 
got anywhere! Of course, sitting down at the dinner table was too 
great a risk. But dinner would be over by the time he got there. 
The ladies and gents would be mixing it up on the dance floor, 
and when it came to steering a girl around the floor there wasn’t 
anyone that had anything on Ted Kilduff. At the dinner table 
he might use the wrong fork, but in the one-step he knew his 
right foot from his left. 

And this bird Bronkhurst would be home sleeping it off. It was 
a wonder some traffic bull hadn’t arrested him when he busted up 
his Rolls. No, that baby wouldn’t show up at the party. And it 
wasn’t as though the dance was to be held in a private house 
where the servants might recognize the guests. There’d be hotel 
help and how would they know that it was Ted Kilduff who pre- 
sented Benjamin Bronkhurst’s invitation? 

Ted Kilduff’s proudest possession was a dinner suit. He had 
bought it to grace the occasion when he was master of ceremonies 
at the dinner given to the superintendent on his twentieth wed- 
ding anniversary. He had rarely worn it 
since. The girls whom he knew gave him the 
raspberry when he donned it. The fellows 
accused him of high-hatting. 

But tonight was a time when you just 
couldn’t wear nothing else but. He came to 
a decision, and fifteen minutes later stood on 
a chair so that he could survey himself in the 
mirror above his pine bureau. The only dif- 
ference between himself and a millionaire 
was the million. So far as appearances went, 
unless he was kidding himself, he was one 
hundred percent. 

“The Minor party?” a uniformed servitor 
asked. “Fourth floor, sir.” 

Ted stepped in the Blitz elevator. Powder, 
rouge, lip-sticks, orchids, curls, bobs— 
straight, round, boyish—knees, ankles, eyes, 
throats ... The elevator paused at the 
fourth floor; into the corridor debouched a 
fragrant stream of femininity, on a wave of 
which Ted felt himself floating. Other white- 
shirted, black-coated flotsam drifted on the 
tide and Ted alertly watched the direction 
of the drift. Thus he was brought, without 
inquiry on his part, to the dressing room 
where he surrendered his hat and coat. 
Sleek, well-groomed young fellows eyed him 
indifferently or superciliously or friendlily; 
but none of the glances indicated suspicion. 
Then, strolling along with the others, he was 
asked for his invitation. He surrendered it; 
the guardian of the ante-room barely glanced 
at it. Then Ted was in the ball room of the 
Blitz. 

The Strand roof was nothing like this. 
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There behind tea things sat Jane Calender. ‘*‘Kidding me, eh?’’ Ted asked. ‘Ladies’ maids 
don't sit in the front parlor behind a million dollars’ worth of junk. What was the big idea?” 


Paradise Gardens didn’t remind a guy of this place. Money! you 
could feel it and smell it and almost taste it. Look at the old dame 
with the rope of pearls, and the other with the collar of diamonds. 
And you didn’t have to know anything about women to realize 
that the slippers on that girl over there had set somebody back 
sixty bucks. 

(nd the expression on the faces of the men! That waiter-the- 
wine-isn’t-chilled expression. But he gave, as he stood in the 
doorway, scant attention to the men. The girls caught his eyes 
and held them. 

selieve him, there was an awful lot of bunk about these rich 
irls not having good looks. If anything they stacked up a little 
gher than the girls he knew. Clothes—that’s what did it. And 
massage and manicure and heaven knew what all. Well, it didn’t 
matter how or why. The point was that here was a garden full of 
flowers, and could he pick or couldn’t he? 

\s he stood there in the doorway more than one bright eye 
ingered appraisingly on him. As I have said, Ted Kilduff was no 
John Gilbert, but neither was he a Wallace Beery. Any girl would 
tell you that the boy had something. And whatever that some- 
thing was, it was evident to the girls present tonight. 

Jane Calender was dancing with Jimmie Moorefield. “Your 
hair is beautiful; your eyes are wonderful; when you smile it 
makes me think of the sun peeping through a lovely cloud.” 
hat’s the kind of thing Jimmie was tossing; that’s the kind of 
thing Jane was fielding. Benny Leonard against Gene Tunney; a 
nag against Man O’ War. You can’t make a contest where the 
competitors are ill matched. No wonder that Jane Calender, the 
loveliest, brightest flower in the garden, had a droopy look as she 
twirled past Ted. 

Pick me up and lay me down and sing those funeral blues,” 
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whispered Ted to himself. ‘‘I’ve never been anywhere, and I never 
saw anything.” Like one entranced, he stared after the lissome 
figure of Jane Calender. 

Depression attacked him. Crashing the gate was a cinch, but 
how was a guy to meet anyone? The first false move and it would 
be the air for him. And then example, on which we are taught to 
mould our lives, was offered him. A young chap beside him 
darted out on the floor, interrupted a couple, said something 
laughingly, and danced away with the girl whom he had wrested 
from her partner. 

“T know joints where they would flatten a guy for a thing like 
that,’’ Ted told himself, “‘but if that’s what goes, here’s trying.” 

As Jane Calender and Jimmie Moorefield came by the door- 
way again, Ted thrust himself out upon the floor. Three seconds 
later his right arm encircled the world. For Jane was all of that 
to him. 

““You’re dynamite, kid,”’ he said. 

Jane looked up at him. There was a certain gruffness to his 
speech that was unusual. However, she smiled. 

“And vou’re the match to touch me off? That would be the 
properly flattering response, wouldn’t it?” 

“Come down to earth. You’re over my head. You don’t have 
to make any response to me. Kid, you certainly slide a wicked 
heel.”’ 

Jane’s eyes, as they met his now, were perplexed. There was 
more than grufiness, there was a quality of uncouthness to the 
man’s voice. Moreover, she was certain that she had never met 
him before. The fact that she had failed to recognize him when he 
cut in, hadn’t meant anything. How could a girl in her position 
remember a fraction of the men she met? But she didn’t meet 
this kind of man. Instinct told her that. (Continued on page 58) 
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AMES SIMPSON is unusually well qualified to discuss prosperity, for bis personal experience 

with it covers all of its degrees. Brought to this country from Scotland in 1880 when six 

years old, be started at seventeen as a junior clerk in Marshall Field and Company and fol- 

lowed the time-honored tradition of climbing to the top. When be applied for a vacancy in 
Marshall Field’s personal office, the office manager turned him down. So be went to Mr. Field direct, 
and landed it. Subsequently, in an argument about a raise, Mr. Field told bim, “When I was your 
age I was getting only three dollars a week.” “Perhaps that’s all you were worth,” the youngster 
retorted—and got the increase. Long before Marshall Field’s death in 1906, James Simpson was a 
power in the business, though he beld no imposing title. In 1906 be became second vice-president, 
then successively first vice-president, president, and early this year chairman. His job means re- 
sponsibility not only for the great State Street store but also for about twenty-five others spread 
from Seattle to Chicago, and for mills and factories throughout the United States. He originated 
and supervised building the Merchandise Mart which, very recently completed, is almost double the 
size of any other building in the world. He is also deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, a director of the New York Central, Commonwealth Edison, and many other corpora- 
tions, chairman of the City Plan Commission of Chicago and director and trustee of many charities. 

Mr. Simpson served in the American Red Cross with the A. E. F. 
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VERYBODY desires pros- 
perity. The word has differ- 
ent meanings for different 
people. But in general I | 
suppose that it might be defined as a state of economic well- 
being sufficient to supply the necessities and comforts that 
the individual craves along with a reasonable assurance that 
these will be forthcoming in future. When any one of us has 
the living conditions that he most desires, and along with 
these has few financial worries, he feels prosperous. 

When we feel prosperous, we are prosperous. 

Prosperity is, after all, a state of mind. A young man who 
has been making $20 a week may enjoy prosperity when his 
salary goes up to $25. A man accustomed to an income of 
$100,000 a year and living on this scale, may feel extraor- 
dinarily’ unprosperous when something brings his income 
down to $75,000. Prosperity is relative as well as mental. 

There is no doubt that as a nation we have been enjoying 
the greatest actual prosperity that any great people has ever 
known. We are still enjoying it, although at the moment 
when this is written most people’s prosperity is a little less 
than it was a few months ago. Nevertheless, in spite of any 
temporary recessions and of any unprosperous classes of our 
population, we are as a group remarkably well off. 

What makes prosperity? It grows out of a large national 
income, well distributed. This country would not be pros- 
perous if it had 100,000 millionaires—and the rest of the 
population deep in poverty. It is prosperous because the 
population as a whole is prosperous, because we have a wider 
distribution of the good things of life than any other country 
has ever had. 

It is a familiar truth that prosperity moves in cycles. 
Starting in a period of depression, prosperity begins to climb 
out of the valley, gathers force as it climbs, and in the course 
of a few years reaches the peak. Unfortunately, as it ap- 
proaches the summit it is ordinarily joined by some undesir- 
able relatives, such as credit inflation, excessive speculation 
and the like. 

It succeeds in climbing to the top even with this added 
burden. But once at the top, it has difficulty in maintaining 
itself there aiong with the unwanted relatives. Presently it 
begins to slip downhill. In the descent prosperity loses the 
credit inflation, excessive speculation and so on. They drop 
suddenly, giving prosperity a further downhill pull. But 
when they are once shaken off, prosperity presently resumes 
its upward climb. 

This has been the history of prosperity ever since econo- 
mists have recorded the facts. But there is this significant 
difference between today and the earlier times: The depres- 
sions are not so violent, the valleys not so deep. The slump 
of 1920-21, serious as it had to be to get rid of so many of the 
ills that had attached themselves to prosperity during the 
war and the years immediately following it, was child’s play 
alongside the panic of 1893, and half a dozen others that pre- 
ceded it. Last autumn’s disturbance in the stock market, 
serious because so many more people were speculating than 
had ever speculated before, was nevertheless only a tempo- 
rary set-back to prosperity. 

Much of this improvement, this decrease in the violence of 
the fluctuations, is due to the improvement in our national 
financial organization. Many of the old-fashioned panics 
came because there was not enough flexibility in our system 
of issuing currency, so that when people lost confidence in 
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current conditions and wanted to 
do business on a cash basis there 
was not enough currency to handle 
the job. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was founded very largely to take care of this situation, to 
regulate the amount of currency by the needs of the situation. 
And despite all the criticism that has been leveled at the 
Federal Reserve System—much of it due to ignorance or to 
politics—no fair critic can deny that it has served to cushion 
depressions and keep some of them from becoming panics. 

Another reason for this comparative stability is probably 
the greater diversity today of ways of earning our livings. 
As long as our nation was principally agricultural with most 
of the population dependent on the farms, an unusually poor 
cotton crop or a failure of the wheat crop made the whole 
country feel poor. Today, thanks to the development of agri- 
cultural machinery, a far smaller proportion of our people is 
able to raise a far larger volume of farm products. This has 
released many millions of workers into other lines—the auto- 
mobile industry is perhaps the most conspicuous, with its 
closely related lines of petroleum production and refining 
and filling stations, tire manufacture and distribution and 
repair, garages and the like. All of these industries continue 
to operate at a greater or less rate of activity, whether crops 
are good or poor. And the people whose livings come from 
these diversified activities continue to earn and spend money, 
which helps maintain prosperity. 

With this increased assurance of financial stability, the 
American public’s habits of spending and saving have under- 
gone radical changes. It used to be that the most rigorous 
frugality was urged upon every boy and girl. The man who 
saved half of what he earned was the model to which we were 
taught to look with awe and respect. And there was a good 
deal of sound sense in this attitude, since most people were 
none too sure that they would have their accustomed in- 
comes next week or next winter. 

Do not misunderstand me as suggesting that the time has 
now come when people should spend money as fast as they 
make it. This has never been wise policy for anyone, it is not 
now wise and as far as anyone can see will never be wise. 
There has to be some provision for a rainy day. 

There is, however, a happy medium that lies somewhere 
between extravagance and miserliness. Exactly where this 
comes is something that each must determine for himself. 
As nearly as I know how to locate it, it comes at the point 
where the individual has the necessities plus those additional 
comforts which he can afford while at the same time making 
reasonable provision for the future of himself and family. 
Organizing his personal finances on this basis, the individual 
feels prosperous. He has, as nearly as his income permits, the 
living conditions that he most desires, and along with them 
the minimum of worries for the future. Moreover, he gets 
from life as much of happiness as is obtainable from material 
sources. 

By spending a reasonable proportion of his income, the in- 
dividual helps to continue prosperity and to keep it on the 
up-grade. By saving now as much as prudence dictates, he 
assures his ability to spend in the presumably distant future 
when his income may fall below normal. 

And along with the solid comfort that comes from having 
his own finances in satisfactory condition, the individual who 
follows a program of this sort has the pleasure of knowing that 
he and his fellows are the backbone of American prosperity. 
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NEW planet blazed into brilliance 

in the golfing universe at Del 

Monte, California, last Septem- 

ber. A young broker and World 
War service man whose name had not been 
widely heard outside his native St. Paul won the 
National Amateur Golf Championship on the 
Pebble Beach course beside the waters of the 
Pacific and was forthwith emblazoned in fame 
on the pages of a thousand newspapers and ele- 
vated to golfing immortality as the national 
amateur champion of the United States. 

What sort of a chap is Harrison R. Johnston, 
former second lieutenant of a machine gun com- 
pany and veteran of the Argonne who twelve 
years after the Armistice is America’s generalis- 
simo of golf? Is he simply an isolated phenom- 
enon in a sport which is just on the threshold 
of its dominance as a national game, or is he 
typical of the thousands of young Americans who 
have grown up with golf and give that game an 
enduring future as a sport for everybody? 

The answer to this last question involves the 
associated question of just who is playing golf in the United 
States today. Twenty years ago golf was a sport for the few— 
the affectation, perhaps, of elderly men pursuing exercise by 
doctors’ orders, men who took up the game when arteries were 
hardening, muscles stiffening and eyes dimming. Today the 
oldsters still play it, but they are not the foot soldiers of golf. 
The great ranks of players today are those who learned the game 
while mind and foot and hand had the elasticity of youth. 
The greatest players are those who served a long apprenticeship, 
followed by grilling years of day-by-day golf before they arrived 
at the eminence of championship. 

Harrison R. Johnston learned golf when he was still at the 
kite-flying age. As a caddy for his father on the course at Lake 
Minnetonka, he first learned from Otis George, the Minnetonka 
Club’s professional, the skill which took him around Pebble 
Beach to the hair-raising finish which won him the champion- 
ship—the play that edified some hundreds of thousands of lesser 
golfers at their breakfast tables the following morning. That 
play ought to be told here and now because it tells much of 
Jimmy Johnston. 

In the last ten years Johnston had played in various national 
tournaments, both open and amateur, but never before the na- 
tional amateur in 1929 at Del Monte had he got further than the 
third round. He had been five times a member of the United 
States Walker Cup team, and played this summer in the Walker 
Cup competition as well as other tournaments in England. 

The national amateur is played in two eighteen-hole rounds 
and then three matches of thirty-six holes each. In two of those 
five events at Pebble Beach last September Jimmy gave exhil- 
arating demonstration of playing one’s best when behind and 
overhauling and passing the man ahead. “‘Circumstances?”’ said 
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The foam of the Pacific around his ankles, his feet sinking 

into the wet sand, Jimmy knew he must make his try 

before the next wave came in. He clouted the ball, lifting 

it from the sand. It cleared a twenty-foot cliff and came 
to rest within six yards of the green. 
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Napoleon. “I make circumstances.” 

A look into those three historic rounds 
of typical Jimmy Johnston golf, played 
in winning his Western and national 
crowns, will suggest his personality and 
fighting spirit. It may suggest, as well, 
why he has the reputation of being one of 
the most colorful and likeable figures in 
the golf world. 

In the Western amateur contest of six 
years ago, played over the Hinsdale 
course in Chicago, he fought out the 
final with Albert R. Seckel. Seckel took 

, the jump at the start and led virtually all 
the way. At the thirty-first tee he was 
four up on the St. Paul man, and to per- 
haps all but one observer looked like a 
sure winner. That one was Jimmy. 

Jimmy needed every hole left to win 
that title. It demanded something like 
superhuman golf. Was he dismayed? 
He had not yet begun to fight. He let 
himself go, putting on such an exhibition 
of plain and fancy shooting as is still 
talked about in the stove tourneys of 
golfdom. He garnered all five remaining 

holes, winning the 
match one up; on 
three of those holes he 

. . ’ had birdies. Mayhap 

” neat | that ancient Latin 
proverb picked up 
somewhere in his 
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school days had something to do with it, “He can who believes he 
can. 

In his third match at Pebble Beach his opponent, George Voigt, 
after passing him at the ninth hole, led him to the twenty-ninth. 
Voigt was three holes ahead at the twelfth but only one up at the 
nineteenth, the half-way point. He was two up on the twenty- 
seventh. With nine holes to play Jimmy called on his reserve 
and took the next two, squaring the count. He went into the 
lead on the thirty-second, but lost it. They fought on, on even 
terms, until Jimmy captured the thirty-ninth, finishing one up. 

He weathered his match with Francis Ouimet the next day 
without serious embarrassment; but in the final the day following, 
which he played against Dr. O. F. Willing, he had all kinds of 
trouble to begin with. In the morning round of eighteen holes, 
somewhat raggedly played by both with some seesawing in the 
early holes, Willing was two up on Jimmy at the end of the ninth. 
lt was then that the Minnesota man began really to fight. He 
was at his fightingest at the sixteenth, which he took, and the 
seventeenth. He squared the count on the nineteenth hole, after 
making his famous ‘“‘ocean shot’’ on the hole before. 

From then on he was on his game right, taking the lead on the 
twenty-second and gaining steadily to go out on the thirty-third, 
four up and three to play. First some fairly erratic golf—and 
then he did twenty-five holes in a row in only three over par, 
which experts held not so bad over a course as difficult as Pebble 
Beach. 

Wherever golf fans gather, Jimmy Johnston’s “ocean shot” on 
the eighteenth hole of that Willing match will be lauded as one 
of the most spectacular and brilliant in national tournaments. 
He was trailing by one hole when he made it. 

It was this way. After having won the two holes before and 
being only one down, he drove for the eighteenth. He hooked 
his second shot badly so that the ball came to rest on the beach 
at the very edge of the water. Jimmy stepped into the wash of 
the Pacific, the foam round his ankles, his feet sinking into the 
wet sand. He set himself. He had to shoot before the next 
wave came in, else the ball might be washed among the rocks 
and be unplayable. For a golfer to lose his ball in a national 
tournament would be as bad as for a captain to lose his ship, 
a general his sword, a policeman his stick, a sailor his quid. 

Jimmy was all set. It was a matter of timing. He must clout 
that ball before the next wave. Can any one, even an expert 
golfer, concentrate so completely on the job 
in hand as to exclude all random, extraneous 
thoughts or parts of thoughts? Too much im- 
agination may be a drawback in sport. It dis- 
sipates attention. It is said that a drowning 
man reviews in a flash all the events of his life— 
but only Jimmy’s feet were in the water. His 
wife was looking on, one of the gallery of several 
thousand that had been so friendly to him 
through the match. What was she thinking, 
with the opportunity sought in a decade there 
under his nose? What—but then, she knew her 
Jimmy. Did he slip in his concentrating 
enough to take in those thousands of friends 
and admirers in Minnesota who since the tour- 














nament began had been following the results by 
radio, with confidence and good wishes? There 
was his father back in the Gopher capital, his 
golf mentor of many years, counting on him. 
Perhaps like Horatius in a certain crisis, ‘he 
saw on Palatinus the white porch of his home”’ 
—pat enough, for Jimmy’s home in Saint Paul 
is white colonial and stands on Crocus Hill. 
Then with his niblick he clouted that ball, lift- 
ing it from the sand, clearing a twenty-foot 
cliff about twenty-five yards away and setting 
it to rest within six yards of the green. Saved! 
In two more shots he made the hole, halving it. 
This was the high point of the tournament, the 
most brilliant play. “Big Moments’’?—write 
down.-that ocean shot and his final putt. 

From then on it was (Continwed on page 53) 
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MY CHILDREN 


T WAS a good paying 
business that peppery old 
Appollos Rivoire, or Re- 
vere, as he latterly had 
called himself, “so these dunder- 
heads can pronounce it,” turned 
over to his son Paul when he departed this 
life at Boston in the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay in the year 1754. Coming from 
the isle of Guernsey in the English Chan- 
nel, Appollos was of pure French blood 
but unswerving British nationality. In 
Boston he married Deborah Hichborn, 
who proved a thrifty helpmeet and 
contributed no little to his success as 
a gold- and silver-smith. His nicely 
wrought pitchers and plates adorned 
the sideboards of some of the best 
houses. 

Paul was strictly brought up and in 
this it is possible that Appollos knew 
what was good for his son. For Paul 
was an active and on occasions a refrac- 
tory youth. But he had more schooling 
than the average artisan’s boy, and, of 
course, he donned a leather apron and 
served his apprenticeship at his father’s 
bench. He joined the militia and as a 
lieutenant of artillery took part in a six 
months’ campaign against the French in which 
nothing happened, so far as Lieutenant Revere 
was concerned, excepting to drag the guns 
through the wilderness to distant Lake Cham- 
plain, which in itself was no Sunday outing. 
Returning, Paul led Sarah Orne to the altar and, 
upon the death of his father, succeeded to the 
business. 

This business he diversified and expanded. 
The mark of Revere on a piece of plate or a 
mug acquired a greater prestige. The grace 
and delicacy of Paul’s designs and the skill of 
their execution made him the best craftsman 
in the Colonies, which were growing in population and in pros- 
perity. But Paul Revere was not content to be the best crafts- 
man. He was also the best-known, which increased the prices he 
got for his work, because he knew how to advertise, a science then 
practically unborn. 

By various means Paul kept his name before the public, and 
made it as well known in England as those of his fellow townsmen 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams. It was a lucky day for 
him and for the Colonies as well when Paul Revere, never idle, 
began to teach himself the art of copper-plate engraving. 
This led him to publish a song book with ninety-six pages of 
music engraved by himself, to illustrate books, to publish several 
maps and a bird’s-eye view of Boston. For the Royal American 
Magazine he executed portraits of Adams, Hancock and other 
notables. He made the seal of Phillips Academy at Andover. 
After the war started he found time amid a clamor of concerns to 
put on copper a likeness of General George Washington, whom he 
had seen take charge of the troops at Cambridge. 

But it was his cartoons that spread farthest and fastest the fame 
of Paul Revere and the resentment of the Colonies toward the 
measures of repression adopted by the English government. 
From the early 1760’s he caricatured the principal events of the 
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day with a growing anti-English bias. The evils of the Stamp - 


Act were duly portrayed and when that ordinance was'repealed 
there was a big celebration on Boston Common about an obelisk 
designed and profusely ornamented on each of its four sides with 
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Paul Revere in his old age, 
the stirring days of the Revo- 
lution behind him, with his 
reputation as a patriot dim- 
ming bis exploits as engraver, 
silversmith, dentist and car- 


From the portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart 


cartoons and patriotic verse by 
Revere. On one side the figure of 
an eagle was displayed, this being 
perhaps the earliest use of that 
bird as an American emblem. 
When British troops came to Bos- 
ton, merchants showed in their shop win- 
dows none too flattering representations of 
the Redcoats by Revere. When those 
troops fired on the citizens, March 5, 
1770, Revere engraved his most famous 
illustration, that of the Boston Mas- 
sacre. 

These activities spread the renown 
of the house of Revere and, although 
the proprietor was anything but a 
patriot for profit, they were a paying 
proposition in themselves. 

Paul continued to branch out, in- 
serting this card in the Boston Gazette 

and County Journal for July 30, 1770: 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH: 


“PAUL REVERE .. . would inform 
all who are so unfortunate as to lose 
their Teeth by accident or other-ways, 
that he still continues the Business of a 

Dentist, and flatters himself that . . . he can 
fix Teeth as well as any Surgeon-Dentist 
who ever came from London, he fixes them 
in such a Manner that they are not only 
an Ornament, but of real use in Speak- 
ing and Eating.”’ 

An early patient was Dr. Joseph Warren, the 
well known physician, whose teeth Revere re- 
paired with perfect satisfaction, which did no 
harm to that department of his business. 

As Paul Revere prospered he acquired the 
marks of prosperity. In 1770 he bought, with 
the aid of a mortgage it is true, a three-story 
frame house in exclusive North Square, living 
on the upper floors and using the lower for his 
display room and shop. Although once arrested, fined and put 
under a peace bond of £10 for taking out with his fists a private 
grudge on Thomas Fosdick, Revere was a pew-holder of the New 
Brick Episcopal Church and a member of the standing committee 
of the church. 

In May of 1773 Sarah Revere died, leaving Paul with seven 
children, the youngest, Hannah, being five months old. But in 
those days neither widowhood nor widowerhood was a social state 
ordinarily borne for long. Paul’s mother was still alive, but she 
was old and someone was needed in the house in North Square 
to look after the children. Indeed not many weeks elapsed before 
Paul was paying court to Rachel Walker. He wrote her tender 
verses, making the rough drafts on the backs of his business 
accounts. Paul Revere was not a handsome man, being short 
and thick-set, but he had a cheerful, if sometimes abrupt disposi- 
tion, and was well provided with this world’s goods. In Septem- 
ber he and Rachel were married. 

Revere stood high in the inner councils of the Sons of Liberty, a 
secret political society which had chapters in nearly every town 
and hamlet from Boston to Philadelphia. So closely were the 
affairs of the Sons safeguarded that no full list of membership has 
come to light, but one knows that Dr. Warren, Samuel and John 
Adams, the Otises and James Bowdoin were leading lights in the 
Boston branch and that their influence was felt throughout New 
England. 

The usual foregathering place of the Sons was the Green 
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Revere's most famous engraving, depicting the Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, which 
strengthened the hands of the Sons of Liberty and precipitated events that led five years later to 
the most famous of his rides and the shot heard ‘round the world 


Dragon Tavern, but sometimes they met at Chase & Speakman’s 
distillery or the quarters of St. Andrew’s Lodge of the Masonic 
order, of which Warren was master and Revere and most of the 
other leaders were members. By a system of passwords and 
countersigns visiting Sons could identify themselves and attend. 
The meetings were occasions for goodfellowship. “‘We had punch, 
wine, pipes and tobacco, biscuit and cheese,’’ wrote a diarist of a 
gathering at Chase & Speakman’s. “Chose a committee to make 
preparations for grand rejoicings upon the repeal of the stamp 
act.” 

But the joy of the Colonists over the abandonment of the 
stamp tax was not long lived. Other distasteful measures fol- 
lowed, including the tax on tea. The temper of the Bostonians 
was rising. A series of political clubs, or caucuses, more or less 
related to the Sons of Liberty, grew up. Revere belonged to the 
most famous of these, the North End Caucus, which met at the 
Salutation Tavern and the Green Dragon. With three tea ships 
on the way to Boston a bold course was decided upon by the 
North End Caucus. The ships arrived, and the night of Decem- 
ber 16, 1773, was set for the execution of the settled plan. 
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That was also the night of a regular meeting of St. Andrew’s 
Lodge, but the books of the order show that the meeting was 
postponed “‘on account of the few members in attendance.” 

Revere was among those absent. He was, in fact, at Griffin’s 
Wharf, where, with fifty others, dressed as Indians, he boarded 
the three ships and emptied the contents of their holds into 
Boston harbor. 

Nor was he present next night at the postponed meeting. He 
was on horseback well out upon the Post Road to New York with 
letters from the Boston Sons to their comrades in New York and 
in Philadelphia asking support in their refusal to permit the land- 
ing of tea in the Colonies. 

Revere made the round trip from Philadelphia, a journey of 
about 680 miles, in eleven days, which would have been good 
riding for a younger man more habituated to the saddle than this 
heavy-set Boston artisan and shopkeeper. Revere missed Christ- 
mas with his family, but on his return Boston rang bells in honor 
of the news he brought that New York and Philadelphia would 
receive no tea. The journey added greatly to the renown of 
Revere in circles opposed to the Crown. (Continued on page 44) 
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CAN 


NED 


CAUSES 


F YOU have a 
cause, good or bad, 
in this modern 
world it will not 
accomplish much for you 
to dress yourself in burlap 
and go strolling down the 
road preaching to the passersby and pounding with your staff. 

The only staff which will get far today is a staff of professional 
secretaries, typists, mimeographers, and a few ex-clergymen to 
powder your movement with the perfume of sanctity. 

This is not the Middle Ages and few and far between are the 
holy men who meditate in caves and come forth bringing much 
light to mankind. 

Today if you have a cause you engage the proper thought- 
cannery experts, and if you have no cause—well, the thought- 
canners will come around and start one for a certain sum—and 
sometimes when they are hard-pressed they will raise their own 
salaries and all you need to do is to ride on the letter-head as 
one of the half dozen honorary vice-presidents. 

Not long ago, for instance, a clever life insurance solicitor in 
New York went to a retired business man, whom we will call 
Snefferish, who hankered for fame but did not want to spend any 
money on it, and he spoke thus into the retired ear: 

“T will write a policy on your life for two million dollars. The 
principal will go to establish, let us say, the Snefferish Endow- 
ment to remove adenoids from criminals. No trouble to you and 
no expense because I will gather a group of public spirited citizens 
who like to belong to causes and movements who will pay in 
enough to cover the premiums.” 

To the millionaire this sounded like Sweet Adeline and the 
smart insurance man proceeded in fact to create a society, to sign 
up the pledges and another cause was canned like a crop of toma- 
toes and was shipped ready-to-serve to the mentalities of the 
millions. 

You and I may never be important enough to start an en- 
dowment but we are at least slightly interested as to what is put 
into our minds. Publicity and propaganda may make us all eat, 
wear, use the same things—usually good enough and sometimes 
superfluous or bad, but canned causes in their modern develop- 
ment are designed to deliver to us branded, canned, bottled, 
cartoned food for thought—predigested! 

If there exists an organized minority, or if a smart fellow with 
a pious face can organize a minority, there may be a chance to 
raid the United States Treasury and pry out some of the tax- 
payers’ money for some local cause or some group cause. A fat 
surplus is bait for the mice. We have learned in America that 
the wav to obtain some of the honey is to can the cause and put 
on it a lithographed label, called the Humane Brand, or Suffering 
Babies’ Brand, or Relief Brand. The best foundation for that 
kind of a canned cause is a Great Disaster. I have been at the 
scenes of several Great Disasters, and no one is more enthusiastic 
than I when the country shells out generously to relieve the tem- 
porary suffering. But when it comes to canned causes which re- 
sult in the investment of millions in land and harbor improve- 
ments in special localities and out of the public funds, I know a 
great many localities which are praying for a Great Disaster. 
Then there will be another canned cause, with its publicity, its 
lobbying, its organized oratory and its Hearts and Flowers 
music, its paid secretary and director. 

And there is a second kind of canned cause which is founded 
upon a peculiar and often highly praiseworthy desire in the 
American soul ‘‘to do good.” No decent man would suppress 
that generous instinct when it is applied wisely. 

Unfortunately, that generous instinct is often capitalized by 
the large professional class we have developed—the Cause 
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By Richard Washburn Child 


Cartoon By T.D Skidmore 





Canners. Suave and often 
shielded behind a kind of 
blue-nosed holiness of al- 
leged purpose these Cause 
Canners will gladly put 
up for sale to American 
opinion, or to the Ameri- 
can pocketbook, a cause around the corner or—preferably—a 
cause in distant Cambodia. I have seen venerable secretaries, 
without perhaps undue thought of their own income, or free 
transportation to strange and interesting places, or foreign 
decorations and other windfalls, cast a heavy sigh when suffering 
was not in sight. A former Pope at one time had occasion to tell 
an American lady who wished his support for an American milk 
fund for a certain country’s babies that that particular country 
exported more milk and cheese than any of its size in the world! 
Trains of dry-milk have been shipped into Russia, some of the 
carloads provided free by means of a canned cause, while other 
carloads in the same train represented the purchase by the 
Soviets of the same commodity from another country. I was told 
at the Conference of Lausanne, when I represented the United 
States, by a certain Balkan premier that his country would 
absorb a certain number of refugees—if I would guarantee that 
no American organization would herd them into concentration 
camps. A circular depicting a massacred member of a European 
minority in a pool of blood was described to me at one time by a 
highly esteemed gentleman as being “‘the best money raiser we 
have ever had.”’ 

I am not engaged in any attempt to belittle or check the great, 
generous heart of America; I am saying that the professional 
cause-canner often loses his sense of proportion, of wisdom and 
poise, and may in the name of charity and kindness engage in 
propaganda from which many of us have no sheltering forts of 
information or resistance to a battery of ready-to-wear public 
opinion. 

“For pity’s sake!’ exclaimed a seasoned professional woman 
suffrage worker who had worked herself out of a job when 
suffrage was granted, ‘what will Emma do now that the amend- 
ment has gone through!” 

We do love causes. The first half of our history as a nation 
was given over to causes—not, however, canned, as they now are 
by the methods of publicity, print, radio, movie and writings on 
the sky—which were to create freedom, guarantee liberties and 
give the individual all that he was entitled to of mental elbow 
room. Without examining the merits of moral causes today we 
may be fairly sure that most of them are running in exactly the 
opposite direction, that is, to make us goose-step, to think canned 
thought, and to grab our neighbor by the mental throat and 
spoonfeed his opinion by roaring at him, “‘Guzzle that!” It is the 
era of forcible feeding. 

Said Lincoln in his first reply to Douglas, ‘“‘Public sentiment 
is everything. With public sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently he who moulds public 
opinion goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes or decisions possible or impossible 
to be executed.” 

Disregarding the obvious truth therein stated that social will 
is the creator and master of law and not law of the social will, 
this statement of Lincoln’s emphasizes the tremendous power 
which may be developed by any thought-cannery. We are on 
the verge, perhaps, of a realization long acknowledged by those 
of us who have seen something of the inside of such growing 
machinery at home and abroad, that the passions of fanaticism, 
no less perhaps than those of self-interest and avarice, may pro- 
duce huge investments and sometimes doubtful “truth” to sweep 
the sheep along. 
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‘We do love causes. Without examining their merits we may be fairly sure that most of them are designed 
to make us think canned thought, to grab our neighbor by the mental throat and spoonfeed his opinion’ 


The nineteenth century produced a crop of causes, but they 
differed widely from our modern movements for two reasons. 
First, as I have said, most were for the rights and liberties of the 
individual and not against them. Secondly, there was no great 
attempt to sheep herd the mass behind an untried spasm of 
thought. Brook Farm, the Sylvania Society and the Ruskin Idea 
were merely laboratory experiments in spiritual and race im- 
provement. 

All that kind of effort had little similarity to the highly de- 
veloped canned cause today with its complicated mechanism, 
its vast expenditure, its post card campaigns directed at legis- 
latures and Congress, its high salaried boards, its advertisement 
of publicity-seeking personalities, its meddling in European and 
other foreign affairs, its hot and hasty sentiments broadcast, with 
the appearance of having originated with organizations which, 
Cloaked in the garb of morality, actually conceal their at- 
tempts at thought-dictatorship. The passion of A in New York 
to make B in Kansas think as he does, is not a pretty passion, 
but—depend upon it!—there is a vast professional class of 
AUGUST 
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canned-thought organizers who are busy every day whipping up 
that passion. 

“Have you noticed the relation between idleness and that 
passion?” writes an old newspaper editor. ““You know it is true 
that men retire earlier these days. Women have more time. Pa 
leaves his shop or factory and goes with Ma to California to 
live. After they have read the papers, watered the garden and 
rocked awhile they want to fix the world right over!” 

Of course that in large part is the American class toward 
which the professional thought-canner instinctively turns for 
his nucleus for any movement. To them he adds the retired 
millionaire who begins to feel garrulous and will loosen the 
check book in exchange for a title and the appearance of dedi- 
cating himself as eagerly to a “‘good and serious reform’”’ as to the 
dollars for which he long held the bag. And his son who inherits 
great wealth is even a better mark! 

And then there is that in human nature which likes to “join.’ 
When I was a college student I carried a petition for signatures 
for a cause. “Yes, my boy,” said a (Continued on page 51) 
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HEY stood there, the great French soldier and Red 
Tomahawk, Indian chief, both of them now past 
seventy vears. Time seemed to have dealt gently with 
them. They clasped hands in friendliness the while they 

patted each other on the back. It took two interpreters to 

establish vocal contact between them, but there was absolute and 
perfect accord. 

Many times during the ten thousand mile tour of America in 
1921 as guest of The American Legion, Marshal Foch experienced 
inspiring moments. As the mouthpiece of France he delivered his 
message to large and enthusiastic gatherings. They were inspir- 
ing, these great meetings. But I enjoyed most of all the instant 
of perfect understanding that came during that simple Pipe 
ceremony. 

It happened at Bismarck, North Dakota. There had been 
some fine speeches, both by Foch and by his Legion hosts. An 
old Indian, very wrinkled and very bowlegged, had been sitting 
over to the left of the stage. Several times he had partly risen, 
thinking it his turn to speak, but each time he sat down quickly 
as soon as he learned his error. 

At last his turn came. He made a fine figure in his feathered 
war bonnet and fringed buckskin clothes. Foch rose, too. Red 
Tomahawk held a long handled red stone Indian pipe in his two 
hands. He began to talk in the rich, mellow language of the 
Dakotahs. After a bit he paused. His diminutive interpreter 
began the translation in a scared tenor voice. ‘The Chief savs: 
‘This is a very ancient Pipe—one that I carried in the old days 
on many a war path. Now I am going to smoke it with the 
great war leader from over the Great Water where the sun rises. 
I make a peace with him and with his nation. Many of my tribe 
crossed over to help his nation in the Great War.’ ”’ 

Colonel Parker, at Foch’s side, then translated this into French, 
and Foch, listening attentively, smiled and bowed graciously. 

Again Red Tomahawk spoke. Again his message was trans- 
lated first into English and then into French: “‘The wood in this 
pipe is ash—which as you know is very durable, and a long lasting 
wood. So shall our friendship be. The bowl of this pipe is of 
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Red Tomahawk began to step an 


ancient war dance, and Foch's feet 
started moving in time with the 
Indian’ s 


stone—hard and strong and firm. So also shall our friendship be.” 

Foch beamed. 

Red Tomahawk raised the pipe and pointed to the red stream 
ers hanging from the stem. 

“This red will tell you that we are now of one blood—we are 
brothers. The white is to show that we have washed away the 
old hatred from between our nations—for, as you know, many 
winters ago, the French and Dakotahs were enemies, and now we 
are friends. The blue represents the sky shining above you and 
above me wherever we may be. It will always remind us of this 
pipe of peace which we are now going to smoke together.” 

Thereupon Red Tomahawk, leaning forward, scratched a 
match on the highly polished surface of a table which some 
Legionnaire’s wife had lent from her best parlor suit for the occa 
sion. There was a gasp from the whole audience and a particu 
larly loud one from the table owner. 

The pipe was got going. The Indian drummers and singers to 
the left of the stage pounded their tom-toms and broke into shrill 
staccato singing. Gravely the old Chief passed the pipe to Foch 
Foch as gravely accepted it and took several mighty puffs. Red 
Tomahawk began to step an ancient war dance, and Foch’s feet 
started moving in time with the Indian’s. The name which the 
old warrior of the Sioux gave to Foch—Wa-kia Wa-ta-ka-pe, 
meaning Charging Thunder—put the last touch on the colorful 
and impressive ceremony. 

There was a little boy, not over seven, who had been chosen 
to present the Marshal with a massive bouquet. He was dressed 
in his Sunday best and looked very scared as he was pushed to- 
ward the Marshal from the wings of the stage. He began to 
show signs of severe panic—then suddenly his task was made 
easy. Foch had advanced to meet him. Dropping on one knee, 
he patted the little fellow on the back. How quickly the tiny 
flower bearer responded and murmured his brief message to the 
kindly, grandfatherly man who had unbent to help a little child! 

At one Western station three pretty French girls who had mar 
ried doughboys and had come to America with their husbands 
were brought to the platform and introduced to the Marsha! 
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They told him that at times they were homesick for France. 
Foch took each by the hand and told them that as they had 
chosen to come to America, their duty now lay with their hus- 
bands in this new country. Always those that had been born 
citizens of France carried on wherever their lot might happen to 
be. Their faces brightened as they said good-by and stepped off 
the platform, smiling and happy. 

When Hanford MacNider, then The American Legion’s National 
Commander, breezed aboard the train in Iowa, he brought a lot of 
good fellowship with him. Somehow or other he procured a foot- 
ball. One day, far out on the snow-blanketed prairies, the train 
was stopped, the gang piled out, and we had some impromptu 
scrimmages. It was a great antidote for the train weariness from 
which most of us were suffering. While we roughhoused in the 
snow Foch and MacNider walked up the track for a mile or so. 
They came to a cross road. A small prairie shack was close at 
hand. It aroused the Marshal’s interest. Informally they 
dropped in. They were made welcome and were given a cup of 
tea. Foch enjoyed this touch of American home life, and I know 
that the prairie mother remembers Foch to this day as a kindly, 
gentle human being rather than as a great general. He had the 
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remarkable ability of making anyone feel at ease in his presence. 

Thanksgiving came while we were still speeding westward 
Foch expressed a wish to eat a real American Thanksgiving 
dinner with us in our diner. How hard the waiters, directed by 
their able chef, M. Guhl, worked to make that dinner reflect 
some of the Thanksgiving spirit! It was a grand occasion. The 
Marshal, enjoying himself hugely, smiled at each of us as we 
caught his glance. One felt instinctively that he was always the 
great general, but that he was never high hat. During the many 
ceremonies the members of the party often passed him. Never 
was he too preoccupied to give them a friendly smile. He knew 
us all. He remembered seemingly every little thing that was 
done for him and seemed to appreciate every individual effort 
made. Without exception the admiration we had for Foch 
turned to love and a desire to contribute the utmost to make 
the trip memorable. 


It became my great pleasure and (Continued on page 44) 
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PPROXIMATELY a quarter million 
tons of ships are under construction 
in American shipyards today. That 
figure represents an increase of nearly 
three hundred percent in a little more 
than a year. When the first quarter of 
this year ended, America was building 
about 222,000 tons of ships, only g,c0co tons behind 
Germany. In three months we had become the third 
greatest ship-building nation. We had passed France, 
Holland, Japan, Russia and Sweden. We may now 
have passed Germany. 

This very recent growth is generally attributed 
to the Jones-White Act, which became effective May 
22, 1928. Under the terms of the act, we provided 
for twenty-year loans at low interest on sums up to 
three-fourths of the cost of ship construction. The 
Federal Treasury was drawn upon to supply adequate 
and cheap insurance. Certain income tax exemptions 
were permitted. Generous recompense was allotted 
for the transportation of mail. 

It took almost a year for this stimulus to take 
effect. But the effect has been cumulative. Only 
last month contracts were made, loans arranged, for 
eight new ships. Two of these are to be 20,000-ton 
liners for the New York-Hamburg service, about 
equal in size to the German ships, Albert Ballin and 
Reliance, of similar use. Six others will be 4,000-ton 
ships, passenger-cargo ships for the South American 
trade. The lot will add about 64,000 tons to American 
construction for the next quarter. 

Of course such figures do not foretell success in 
operation. The first Jones-White ship has only 
just been launched. But not even easy loans, mail 
contracts and such attractions can persuade American 
capital to invest in ships unless eventual dividends are 
reasonably certain. 

And there seems to be a demand for American 
bottoms in far-away seas. Thus F. C. Munson, one 
of the most experienced Americans in the South 
American trade, says that there is a demand for 
tramp ships in the South Atlantic and Caribbean. 
Such realistic operators as Captain Robert Dollar are 
building confidently—building bigger, better, fast 
ships. Our percentage of trade improves. We carry 
almost forty percent of our own freights today, an 
improvement of about five percent over the figures 
for a year ago. American keels annually are put 
under almost a billion dollars’ worth of American 
produce. Prior to 1914 we transported only $30,000,- 
ooo worth of what we exported and imported. 

Compared with 1914, the figures for 1930 are most 
encouraging. In those dim days we had five ships 














eMore and Bigger Ships 


going to South America, five to the Far East, six to 
Europe, none to Africa. Today we clear 90 to South 
America, 140 to the Far East, 232 to Europe and 22 
to Africa. 

Such statistics explain why capital is flowing into 
construction. It becomes easier to understand why 
the first quarter of 1930 saw more tonnage under con- 
struction than was being built during any other 
whole year since the war boom ended. 

But all this presents only the bright side of the 


picture. There is, as usual, a dark background to the 
silver lining. It may be reflected by some more 
statistics: 


For instance, although we were a close third and 
France a poor fourth in the building competition of 
nations, Germany was a miserable second. The 
German tonnage under construction on March 31, 
1930, was about 230,000; Britain was building 1,614,- 
993 tans above 362 keels. 

Of the world total, Great Britain and Ireland were 
building virtually half, just as Great Britain and 
Ireland were carrying virtually half of the world 
freights. 

This is not mercantile parity for us. Naval strate- 
gists will tell you also that such figures do not permit 
of naval parity. And not the most optimistic diplomat 
will concede the possibility of acquiring a parity of 
merchant ships by negotiation. Every freighter is 
a potential naval supply ship. Every passenger liner 
is a potential aircraft carrier, commerce raider or 
cruiser. The problem of national security remains 
inextricably bound up in the problem of mercantile 
development at sea. That development depends on 
American ingenuity and Federal liberality, and prob- 
ably will for many years. 

We have made a good start, but we have a long way 
to go. The world apparently has use for about 
50,000,000 tons of shipping. Great Britain already 
supplies more than 20,000,000 tons. On paper we 
have 14,000,000 tons—on paper. These are deceptive 
figures. Actually, our tonnage may not exceed half 
the paper total. Nearly 10,000,000 tons of our ships 
were built during the war, or during the transport 
shortage immediately following the war. Of these 
ships, the intent was generally an enlistment “for 
the duration only.” They were built on standardized 
patterns—the standards of 1914, for the most part. 
Marine architecture and engineering have made more 
advances since 1920 than were made in almost half 
a century preceding. The war-built ships are obso- 
lete in many ways, as to lines, as to security, as to 
stevedore methods, as to power. 

To take our proper place in world shipping, we must 
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ANOTHER PLACE WHERE IT COUNTS 


build and operate more than a million tons a year— 
modern tons. We must not delude ourselves into the 
operation of obsolete ships. People who view the 
scrapping of “lake type” ships and similar creations 
of the 1917 emergency as wasteful do not understand 
that these vessels have little more chance in competi- 
tion for freights against a modern oil-burning liner 
or tramp than the original Mayflower would have 
against the Bremen. 

Subsidies of one kind or another are granted by 
virtually all the ship building and operating nations. 
Great Britain has a law almost identical with our 
Jones-White Act. It is perhaps unfair to look upon 
such laws as subsidies, but the generosity of outlook 
which they exhibit is necessary in the face of a fero- 
cious competition. The Jones-White Act palpably 
has encouraged American ship building to go 
forward. Any step toward retrenchment would be 
discouraging. 

To meet the needs of operation as well, many 


problems still remain to be solved. The last report 
of the Shipping Board calls attention to the handicap 
which freighters must endure through their inability 
to secure lucrative mail contracts. That this handicap 
is actual must be apparent from perusal of another 
part of the same report, an acknowledgment that 
the success of the American-Diamond line—one of six 
examples—was due last year almost entirely to a 
$791,550 mail contract. But such contracts are 
available only for speedy ships, the passenger carriers 
as arule. And they lose their value as they are dif- 
fused among different lines. 

These are mere hints of future problems. But we 
have demonstrated as a nation the capacity to solve 
some of our problems; we can afford a national 
optimism now for the first time in ten years of marine 
history. We have resuscitated the moribund building 
industry, stimulated a dying trade. Our greatest 
concern should be not to fall short of our goal— 
parity. 
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ES,and 

there’s some- 

thing else I 

forgot to tell 
you,” Johnny cries 
after finishing his usual 
breathless recital of 
the happenings of his 
latest school day. 
“Mary Jane, the girl 
who sits across the 
aisle from me, is sick and the nurse says it’s 
awfully queer.” 

“What now!” wonders Johnny’s har- 
assed mother, who remembers that some 
such bit of school news similarly im- 
parted has been the prelude toepidemics 
of measles and mumps, whooping 
cough and scarlet fever, with a spinal 
meningitis scare thrown in for good 
measure. 

“The nurse said Mary Jane has 
smallpox,” continues Johnny. “And 
she said we all got to be vaccinated.” 

Some such little scene is enacted in 
millions of homes throughout the 
country where mothers live from day 
to day watchfully, ready to leap to the 
defense of their children’s health when it 
is menaced by the common diseases of 
childhood. And everywhere school health 
authorities keep on enlarging the school health 
programs, feunded more and more upon pre- 
vention of disease and its early detection. 

In most States, watchfulness in the schools 
has cut down the number and intensity of the 
childhood epidemics, but physicians still find 
new ways in which they may erect physical 
safeguards for growing children. And wher- 
ever doctors point the way in a new community children’s health 
program, American Legion posts have been quick to rally behind 
them. Legion posts for many years have been sponsoring baby 
clinics and child health clinics in the schools. The Legion posts of 
Massachusetts, in keeping with the splendid national record of the 


, 
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A party out in the open, with ponies and everything, engaged the enthusiastic attention of the Oteen, NorthCarolina, 
youngsters who were guests of Kiffin Rockwell Post and its Auxiliares. Most of them are the children of disabled 
veteran patients in the big hospital there 


[nto the SUNSHINE 
of HEALTH 


By John D. Crowley 












Celina, Ohio, Post gave them a 

chance to fish at its outing, and 

here's a couple that thought it was 
@ pretty good idea 





Legion, count as their 
own best contribution 
to the cause of chil- 
dren’s health the co- 
operation which the 
Legion has given in 
the movement for a 
systematic examina- 
tion of all school chil- 
dren of Massachusetts 
for the early detection 
of incipient tuberculosis, by a modern method. 
In all parts of Massachusetts, Legion posts 
have helped popularize traveling clinics 
under state auspices, in which free ex- 
aminations by medical experts are given 
to practically all school children of a 
community. The Chadwick Clinics, 
as they are known, have indicated 
the possibility of saving from death 
sooner or later a very large per- 
centage of those whom tuberculosis 
would claim if proper care and treat- 
ment were not made available to 
them. 
This Massachusetts program is an 
extensive one and will be continued 
for several years, and we believe that it 
is adapted for other States as well. The 
National Child Welfare Committee of 
The American Legion has adopted this view- 
point, feeling that the 11,000 posts of the 
Legion and the 4,000 units of the Auxiliary 
have a golden opportunity for national service 
on behalf of the 43,000,000 boys and girls in 
America under eighteen years of age. 
Consider for a moment how tragic is the fact 
that of those 43,000,000 boys and girls, prob- 
ably half will have been infected with tubercu- 
losis at thirty years of age unless known preventive measures are 
carried out successfully. This does not mean, of course, that half 
of the 43,000,000 would die of the disease. The death percentage 
would be much smaller, since happily so many of those infected 
recover automatically, never being aware that they have 
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contracted the disease, or recover health under treatment. 

The statistics on tuberculosis examinations already 
given prove the wisdom of extending the examinations to 
allchildren. The physicians in Massachusetts have found 
that twenty-eight of each one hundred school children 
show evidence of tuberculous infection, a fact which, in 
the light of modern medical knowledge, is not so alarming 
as it might seem. Nature does not mark for death from 
tuberculosis more than a small percentage of those in- 
fected, and we now know that by taking steps in time we 
can cut down appreciably the death percentage. We have 
already done that by our modern programs of sanitation, 
by better housing standards, by more and better food for 
people generally. Now we can go a step farther by sin- 
gling out the individual who is predisposed to the disease 
and equipping him to win his fight. Physicians believe 
eighty percent of the cases of adult tuberculosis proceed 
from neglect of childhood infection. 

The Massachusetts clinics showed that twenty-eight of 
each one hundred children examined reacted positively 
when given the tuberculin test, the basic routine pro- 
cedure in the clinic. This percentage held for 51,000 boys 
and girls examined in the last two years. But only six out 
of each twenty-eight had such a degree of development of 
the disease that it would show in an enlargement of the 
bronchial glands plainly noticeable in an X-ray photo- 
graph of the chest. 

The American Legion in Massachusetts is sharing in a 
10-year program which began under the auspi- 
ces of the State Department of Public 
Health in 1924. One reason for this 
campaign was the fact that al- 
though the tuberculosis death 
rate in Massachusetts has 
been declining steadily— 
from 280 per 100,000 in 
1898, 210 per 100,000 
in 1908 and 136 in 
1916 to 73 in 1928 
—the lowest per- 
centage of decline 
has been in the 
age group of from 
15 to 29 years, 
particularly girls 
and women. It 
was felt that if 
juvenile tuber- 
culosis could be 
detectedandcom- 
bated, the death 
rate could be cut 


greatly. 
Juvenile tubercu- 
losis is that of the 


chest gland type, at the 
root of the lungs, and is 
referred to medically as 
hilum tuberculosis. It is dif- 
ferent from the infantile type, 
occurring in children under two years 

of age, which is practically always fatal, 
and the adult type, commonly called pulmonary 

tuberculosis, lung tuberculosis or consumption, which is being 
fought rather successfully. 

Che state appropriates $50,000 a year for traveling clinics con- 
sisting of physicians, nurses, nutritionists, X-ray technicians and 
stenographers. The clinics are available to communities upon re- 
quest. A campaign to acquaint the community with the effort is 
conducted before a clinic establishes itself in a schoolhouse. 

All children examined are first given the tuberculin test. Those 
who react positively, indicating infection, are X-rayed. Those 
showing such X-ray evidence of tuberculosis as enlarged chest 
glands or other abnormal conditions of the lungs are thoroughly 
examined by clinic physicians. A careful history of home and 
family conditions is obtained by the nurse on all suspected cases. 
Parents are urged to be present during the examinations. A pro- 
gram for following up each individual suspected case is mapped 
out, calling for future examinations. 

_ Since 1924 approximately 100,000 children have been exam- 
ined in Massachusetts. These examinations have taught us that 
tuberculosis in children is not so common as we thought it was. 
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At the Otter Lake (Michigan) 
Legion billet they like to swing 
and push their own merry-go- 
round. At left, Racine (Wis- 
consin) Post's clinic in the act 
of supplying the needed ounce of 


prevention 


We have learned that when chil- 
dren begin school life, at five, 20 
percent are infected; at age 10 
about 28 percent are infected; at 
15 about 35 percent are infected. 
We have learned that children are 
infected to the same degree regard- 
less of nutrition or nationality if they 
are exposed to an open case of the 
disease. 

We have satisfied ourselves that ten 
percent of the children who in the next ten 
years would produce fifty percent of the 

cases of adult tuberculosis can be picked out, 
because children with extensive bronchial gland 
infection usually develop the adult lung type of 

tuberculosis in a few years. If we can cure the gland 
type of tuberculosis in our children we can prevent 80 per- 
cent of the lung tuberculosis that we would otherwise have in 
Massachusetts fifteen years from now. There are 4600 patients 
now in tuberculosis hospitals in Massachusetts. The economic 
advantages which would follow complete success of our program 
are obvious. 

Wherever the state clinics have been held, Legion posts have 
been very active in acquainting the public with the work being 
done, in winning support of doubtful parents, in providing special 
assistance for the clinic workers. Activities of many of the posts 
are closely related to the clinic program. I can mention only a 
few. 

Plymouth Post maintains a boys’ camp on Cape Cod Bay where 
each summer it cares for forty boys at a time, each boy’s stay 
lasting from two to four weeks. 

South Hanson Post co-operates in maintaining a preventorium 
during the summer vacation period on the beautiful country 
reservation of the Plymouth County Hospital where an average of 
eighty children are cared for daily. 

Crosscup-Pishon Post (Boston Advertising Men’s Post) actively 
assists the Salvation Army to maintain (Continued on page 53) 
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HE fifth instalment of prize-winning Big Moment stories is 
printed herewith. The sixth and final instalment will appear in 
| the September issue of the Monthly. As announced in the June issue the 
| last day for receipt of contributions to the contest was June 20th. | 








BARBARA OF THE 
RAINBOW DIVISION se 


$100 Prize 


HE guns have ceased 

firing and the war 

flags aren’t flying, 

but deep in the 
hearts of those of us who knew 
those days, there is an enlist- 
ment that will not end. 

When the telephone rang 
that day it was almost as a 
distant echo of bells ringing 
for the Armistice, to me. For 
it brought back all the vows 
of gratitude I had made then. 
And John had come home 
without a scratch. Yes, with 
the ringing of the telephone 
began our Great Day. 

It was one of the Legion- 
naires calling. Would I help? 
There was a baby that must 
find a home. Her father had 
died two weeks before, at the 
hospital of the Soldiers’ Home 
in Dayton, and her mother 
was being taken to a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium’ within 
twenty-four hours, if her little 
sick baby could find a home. 
The other children were going 
to Knightstown to the Sol- 
diers and Sailors Orphans’ 
Home, but babies under two 
years were not admitted. 
What was to become of Bar- 
bara? 

















John and I bent over the 
white crib. What a pitiful 
little soul was there. Eyes swollen half shut, cheeks flushed with 
fever, breath coming in wheezy gasps, and with a cough that 
wracked her to the very toes. 

What a fight for her life, if she could come through! But 
this was the baby of one who had marched away with the Rain- 
bow Division to make the world safe, for homes, for children . . . 

And here was this pathetic bit of humanity. Would we take 
her? 

It was our great moment. 

Two big brown eyes came open and looked up at us. 

John picked her up. Then a trusting little arm went round his 
neck, and chubby little fingers reached up to touch his face. 

And our new enlistment had begun.—Mkrs. Joun F. Girty, 
Richmond, Ind. 


SMALLPOX TO ORDER 
$50 Prize 


YR ten days the Germans had been occupying the little vil- 
lage where I was staying with my aunt, and all the American 
soldiers had left, all except a wounded one whom we were hiding 
in the garret, hoping to be able to keep him and take care of him 
safely until the Allied troops would recapture the village. One 
way or another the Germans found it out and something had to be 
done to save him before they came to take him. So, rushing down 
the garden and grabbing nettles out of which I made a whip, I 
rushed back upstairs and whipped his whole body with it, leaving 
terrible red marks and white spots. An hour later a German 
officer came to search the house . . . and the greatest moment of 
my life was when he left the house quicker than he entered it and 
had posted on our door: “Quarantined for smallpox.” 
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**T looked around . 


dimmed . 


Every eye was fixed on the 
. But why shouldn't I cheer? 


A week afterwards the village was recaptured and my soldier 
boy was saved.—GABY DE LA HEUZANNE, Tulsa, Okla. 


DOWN TO NOWHERE! 
$50 Prize 


Fb pn the Armistice I was assigned for duty in the Savoie 
Leave Area, with headquarters at Chamonix, that jewel 
nestled hard by the foot of majestic Mont Blanc. After a big snow 
late in February, fine for skiing and tobogganing, but hazardous 
for motor transportation, I started down the steep descent to 
Annecy, eighty kilometers away. A snow plow had piled the new 
snow high at the sides of the road. We quickly gained speed down 
this circuitous roadway, and 30-40-45-50 miles showed on the 
speedometer, despite vigorous pressure on the brake pedal. 
“Throw it in low,” suggested my companion. Gru-u-uhh, and 
the pinion gear stripped. Ahead flashed a series of sharp curves, 
with high rock cliffs on one side, and on the other a >recipitous 
gorge of several hundred feet down to the river. The first curve 
was negotiated on two wheels, but the wild swaying of the car 
promised finis at the next. The first ‘quarter turn was toward 
the precipice, and I yanked the steering wheel sharply away from 
this. 
pelled the vehicle to the left toward the solid rock cliff. Slam- 
bang—a front tire burst, fender smashed, and running board 
was torn away by a glancing thrust! In the flash of an eye a com- 
plete turn dashed the Dodge straight back across the road, 
directly toward the precipice. Mush—crunch! sounded the im- 
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The glassy road surface and momentum of the car pro-, 
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MOMENIS 





over here for? Didn’t I come over 








here to die if that had to be the 
chance? Haven’t I had my big 
chance? Have I failed? What are 
you worrying about?” 

Just then he saw the general. 
“Oh, General,”’ he said, “excuse me 
for bothering you, but I’m dying. 
I know it. I don’t want to ask for 
favors, but the 102d Infantry 
Band is here and I thought I would 
ask you if you would have them 
come and play just outside here. I 
want to hear the Second Regiment 
Connecticut March just once more.”’ 

In a minute the band was there 
and as it was playing the strains 
of the march, the boy lifted himself 
up, a smile of satisfaction on his 
face. He pretended to be leading 
the band. At the last note he 
dropped back to his pillow—dead. 


—A. R. Teta, New Haven, Conn. 


A GRACIOUS GESTURE 
$25 Prize 


\ HILE located in Germany 

with the Army of Occupation, 
I was billeted in a little German 
village along the Rhine. During my 
stay there I became acquainted 
with the young men of the town, 
and was invited to become a mem- 
ber of their orchestra. 

This invitation I accepted. We 
met for rehearsals in a back alley 
in an old butcher shop. At the con- 
clusion of one of our rehearsa!s, the 














emblem of freedom . Throats were full and eyes 


Here goes But the cheer never came’ 


pact of the front wheels and radiator against the snow bank at 
the crest of the precipice. In a second that seemed ages the rear 
wheels dragged to the center of the snow mass, the front tilted, 
hung down perilously, with only rocky crags to arrest our descent 
to a watery grave. 

Our Big Moment comes as an Unseen Hand reaches down. 
The car stops! The rear axle had caught on a boulder hidden in 
the snow bank, and held the car suspended, front hanging down 
perpendicularly. Too scared now, and too happy to speak, we 
rolled down the slope and dug out through the snow.—M. B. 
Tucker, Pelzer, S.C. 


BOY HEARD IT 


$25 Prize 


THE 


NE of my big moments overseas as leader of the 102d In- 
fantry Band: We had the pleasure of playing at many 
\0spitals, and at one particular field hospital, St. Mihiel, we were 
playing a concert in the open air. General Edwards was visiting 
the hospital. Just as he was leaving a nurse ran after him. “A 
Connecticut boy,” she said, “has heard you are here; he has 
begged me to ask you to see him. He’s dying, but he doesn’t 
know it. He says he has a great favor to ask.”’ Just then the 
chaplain came and had the same request. They hurried back, the 
chaplain leading. The boy looked up and saw the chaplain 
“My God, Chaplain!” he called out, “what are you looking 
so darn glum about? Just ’cause you think I’m going to die and 
you don’t know how to tell me about it? Hell! What did I come 
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voung leader said to me, “Shall we 
play “The Star Spangled Ba iner’?”’ 
I jumped to my feet, stood at attention, and said, “Go ahead, 
boys.” The selection being concluded, the leader again said, ““Do 
you care if we now play ‘The Watch on the Rhine’?”’ I immedi- 
ately said, ‘Hell, no! Goahead. The war’s all over.” —GEORGE 
A. SmitH, Ouarryville, Pa. 


FULL MEASURE OF 
$25 Prize 


DEVOTION 


OMETIME during the summer of 1918, when shrapnel was 

breaking like hellish rain all along the fighting lines an humble 
private in the ranks of Co. H, rogth Infantry, from Peabody, 
Massachusetts, was about to hurl a fuse-adjusted hand grenade 
into the enemy lines. As he drew back his arm after properly 
setting the fuse he discovered that he was far away from the 
enemy lines and as a matter of fact literally surrounded by his 
own American soldiers. 

The brave young doughboy, not yet twenty, might have cast 
the almost deadly bomb in aimost any direction as a means of 
saving himself bodily harm. He had to think fast and in making 
his choice shut his eyes tightly, held on to the grenade, and al- 
lowed it to explode in his own hand. His left hand was severed, 
but fortunately for him he suffered very little otherwise from the 
explosion, although he believed that he surely would meet his 
death. 

Today in the toiling city of Peabody this brave infantryman 
mingles with those same men whom he protected in the war days. 
He is too humble even to mention the grenade incident, although 
those who know of this most heroic deed will forever venerate 
his name, the soldier who respected his fellow men more than his 
own life-—Henry F. Lyncn, Danvers, Mass. 
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PREY OF FRIEND AND 
FOE 
$25 Prize 


T WAS in February, 1918 

when our outfit, the 166th 
Inf., 42d Div., relieved the 
French on the Lunéville sec- 
tor. The first night on the 
front there were forty-five 
of us went out on patrol led 
by a French lieutenant. We 
were to patrol down our wire 
about 1,000 feet and cross 
No Man’s Land and patrol 
up the German wire to where 
we had started, and come in 
there. A lieutenant in one of 
the companies was to send up 
a flare every two or three 
minutes for us, as well as I 
remember. When we had 
crossed No Man’s Land and 
were patroling up the Ger- 
man wire this lieutenant got 
hold of a barrage rocket in- 
stead of a flare and shot it up. 
When it burst in three red 
stars we knew what had hap- 
pened. Our lieutenant said 
for us to get back the best we 
could and about that time 
the barrage started, with us 
jumping from shell hole to 
hole. The Germans saw us 
and thought we were attack- 
ing and called for a barrage 
and there we were between 
the barrages, and our first 
night on the front! We all got 
separated jumping from hole 














LUCKILY IT 
NEEDED 
$10 Prize 
SAILED from Boston at 
midnight for France and 
shortly after getting settled 
on the ship all the soldiers 
were given life belts which 
were worn like a coat, with 
strict orders to wear them at 
ali times, eating, sleeping, 
etc. At the first they were 
uncomfortable, but I got 
used to mine and would not 
take it off for any reason. I 
wanted to be sure of it in case 
of need. 

When our ship arrived 
overseas after fourteen days 
and was pulling into the 
pier, I took off my life belt 
and held it in my hand. While 
leaning at the rail it slipped 
from my hand and fell into 
the water and promptly sank 
like a stone.—RICHARD Bon- 
NEL, Wethersfield, Conn. 


HE GAVE UP THE 
LIFE BELT 
$10 Prize 


HE Transport Antilles, 
torpedoed, was sinking 
fast. 

Life preservers were kept 
under our mattresses except 
that two were left under the 
skylights aft, supposedly for 
each gun watch, in cases of 
emergency. 

One member of the gun 








to hole but got through the 





barrage and to our wire and 
finally found the opening in 
the wire and started up through it. I was carrying an 
automatic rifle and I fell in the wire and got badly cut in the 
back. I tried to get loose and couldn’t, and our own men in the 
trenches opened up on us, thinking we were Germans. I could 
hear the bullets hitting the wire all around me. They were throw- 
ing grenades too but they would light about twenty-five or 
thirty feet in front of me. I thought I was gone. I began to pray, 
for I thought I was the last man in and there was no show for 
me, and as I was praying a boy in my company from Chillicothe, 
Ohio, came along and cut me out of the wire. At the first aid 
station they shot an injection into my back for lockjaw on account 
of being cut with the wire-—LeEsLiE BLANTON, Goody, Ky. 


“THIS IS MY OWN, MY NATIVE LAND” 
$10 Prize 


AR’S over, why don’t they send us home? What, the 320th 

M.T.C. going home? The Hell you say. Just look at all this 
clean-up work! It will be a lucky day if we’re home in a year from 
now .. . Months went slowly by, during which time we talked 
of the day when we would again get a look at the Statue of 
Liberty we had left behind in February, 1918. That thought 
grew into a flame of anticipation in the whole outfit. Just wait 
till we get sight of the dear lady holding on high the light for our 
safe return—just as our own mothers were doing at home. What 
a rousing, cheering welcome we'll give her! . . . Came July 7, 
1919 . . . mid-morning . . . clear, bright sky . . . every man 
of us crowding forward on the transport . . . Rockaway... 
Coney Island . . . The Narrows . . . it won’t belong now .. . 
everybody all set? ... there, look! . . . what’s the matter 
with all you fellows, are you dumb? . . . there’s the Statue 
of Liberty . . . where are the cheers? . . . come on, fellows, 
snap out of it . . . I looked around . . . every eye was fixed on 
the emblem of freedom . . . throats were full and eyes dimmed 
. . . but why shouldn’t I cheer? . . . here goes, hip, hip, hoor— 
but the cheer never came . . . I too hada lump in my throat... 
transfixed in simple thanksgiving I gazed in silence.—CHARLES 
H. Grounps, Albany, N.Y. 
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crew rushed to his station 
without one. He said to 
“Scotty,” a farmer boy from Indiana, who had raised his age 
a year to enlist, ““You have my life belt.” Scotty had been on 
watch when the torpedo struck and had taken one of the pre- 
servers under the skylight. 

But two or three minutes had elapsed and there was five feet 
of water in the after quarters. Scotty simply said, ‘‘All right,” 
gave him the belt and went down into the quarters to dig his own 
from under the submerged bunk. Scotty could not swim a stroke 
and the ship was ready to sink at any minute, but he never 
questioned the other’s right to the belt. 

He got back on deck in time to be washed overboard as the 
Antilles was starting down, stern first. In spite of a heavy, rolling 
sea Scotty kept his head, and after floating around about forty 
minutes he was taken out of the water by a lifeboat from the 
U.S.S. Alcedo, one of our escort. 

The coolness and unselfishness of that 18-year-old boy was a 
big moment to us all. As the years go by it stands out more 
clearly in my memories of the Big Battle——JAMEs E. PRENDER- 
Gast, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


THEY SAVED HIS LIFE 
$10 Prize 


N AUGUST, 1018, near the Village of Villa Savoy, France, G 

Company, 58th Infantry, 4th Division just settled nicely in 
new holes along the bank of the Vesle River. Our company was 
scattered along in the woods, with a few of us out in an open 
space. Humming its way toward us a Jerry plane burst into sight 
right over us. 

Machine gun very busy, headed right at us, and not an Allied 
plane in sight. We took cover in the woods. Another company 
of our regiment was on our left. 

As I followed them into the woods, two of their boys, a lieu- 
tenant and a corporal, rushed into a small dugout, just about large 
enough for three to squeeze into. I followed them into the dug- 
out. The lieutenant placed his foot against my chest and pushed 
as he said, “Two is enough in this hole, Jack.” 

With the help of his foot I backed out. Next place I saw 
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to hide in was a_ small 
shell hole about six or eight 
feet away. 

Heard a shell coming, and 
made the shell hole first flop. 

The shell landed same 
time I did. When dirt and 
shrapnel quit flying, I raised 
up to see what had happened. 
The shell had hit their dug- 
out, and both were killed 
instantly. 

Boy, howdy! it sure was a 
lucky kick for me.—CHARLES 
A. Sutrtey, Fort Morgan, 
Colo. 


WHERE THEY 
STARTED 
$10 Prize 


BACK 


RAMP! Tramp! Tramp! 

Day in, day out. Days 
of it. Weeks of it. Months of 
it—yes, years of it. 

At last the great news. 
“You are going over!”’ Fol- 
lowed all the excitement of 
getting to port, embarking— 
then out on the briny deep 
and off to France. 

Instead of keen enjoyment 
—dark, deep, disgusting sea- 
sickness. 

Passed an eternity, spent 
in my bunk of the good ship 
Siboney. 

Then quiet, calm, peace. 
We were landing. At last my 
big moment—I was to see 
France and fight! I stag- 








AT SUNSET 
$10 Prize 


E WERE all still in the 

rookie age and getting 
our daily sermon as to what 
would happen to us if we failed 
to shave, shine our shoes, sal- 
ute an officer and a thousand 
other things. At retreat one 
night after being called to 
attention and waiting for the 
band to play To the Coiors, 
the sundown gun boomed 
across the camp. The guy 
next to me nudged me and 
said, all serious, “Oh! Oh! 
some poor devil just got 
it."—Jerry F. MULLEN, 
Omaha, Neb. 


IT DIDN’T GO OVER 
$10 Prize 


Y OUTFIT was one of 

the contingents trans- 
ported overseas on H.M.S 
Saxonia, which, of course, 
carried a typical English 
crew. Before long they had 
found out that we were from 
the Middle West and had 
asked many questions about 
the Indians, cowboys, etc., 
which we always answered 
with sufficient elaboration to 
impress the audience. 

One afternoon I was killing 
time in the room of the ship's 
carpenter. During the con 
versation he said, «‘Oh, you 
byes will be all right in a 








gered ashore, blinking my eyes 





at a sight strangely familiar. 
A sign not at all French, 
but in plain English reading ‘“Newport News, Virginia,” was 
staring me in the face. 
The Armistice was signed. We had turned about in mid-ocean 
and returned—for a little more—Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Imagine!—F. R. Epwarps, Atascadero, Calif. 


THEY FOLLOWED HIM 
$10 Prize 


Cr outfit had been in quiet sectors in the trenches, but at the 
beginning of the Argonne drive was the first time we had 
been under real hot fire. 

You may well imagine that the experience turned out to be 
different from what we had thought it would be. 

After the fog lifted, as we were crossing an open place, several 
Boche machine-guns turned loose at us. Naturally, we found 
cover. 

My haversack stuck out of the shell hole and every time I 
moved it the bullets would pop instead of whistle, and you know 
what that means. McQueen in a nearby hole, asked me if I didn’t 
think we had better lie there a while. 1 did, wondering how long 
the thing was going to keep up. 

A division staff officer came dog-trotting from the rear. Bullets 
were pecking the ground all around him. “They can’t hit me,”’ he 
said as he passed us after some preliminary remarks which must 
have referred to the place they were shooting from—ditches, or 
something like that. 

We weren’t used to seeing division staff officers perform in that 
manner, and it made us sore. So we decided if that was the way 
it was done, we could do it, too. We went ahead and got away 
with it, too. 

We got a lesson in war from that particular staff officer. We 
thought he was a pretty good man, even if he was on the division 
staff. Other people must have thought so too, for a few years 
later he won the honor of an appointment as Secretary of War, 
and is now serving his country as governor-general in the 
Philippines. Dwight Davis is his name.-—Wes McCNANIGAL, 
Horton, Kan. 
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couple of years when you 
learn how to fight.” 

“Sav,” I answered indignantly, “don’t you know that this 
bunch is from Kansas and Missouri, those wild western States, 
and have fought Indians ever since they were old enough to pack 
a gun? We didn’t dare go out without a rifle and only six 
months ago my brother was scalped while plowing, about a 
hundred yards from the house.”’ 

The old man dropped his work and stared at me with his 
mouth wide open. ‘You don’t say,” he said, “and wasn’t there 
any trading post or forts where you could go to and get pro- 
tection?” 

“Sure,” I answered, “my home was just outside of one of the 
principal settlements—Kansas City.” 

“Just outside of Kansas City, huh? 
Armourdale?”’ 

As I hastily left I heard him chuckle and say, ‘“That’s funny. 
I lived in both them suburbs of Kansas City for three years and 
never saw a darn Indian.”’ 

Needless to say, for the rest of the voyage I kept carefully 
out of the way of the ship’s carpenter—CuHarLes M. Dyer, 
Hood River, Ore. 


Was it Argentine or 


TRAVELING LIGHT 
$10 Prize 


HILE in training in France, Sergeant Matthews usually 

carried a huge pack while on the morning hikes. The 
wonder was that he bore up so nicely under the heavy burden. 
When all the rest were jaded at the end of the hike sergeant 
appeared fresh and in a jovial mood. 

One morning while hiking with packs we were marched to a 
large field, where to our amazement a regimental inspection of 
equipment was to take place. We proceeded to lay out equip 
ment in an orderly fashion. Our captain walked hurriedly by in 
a critical mood. He stopped abruptly in front of Sergeant 
Matthews’ pack. “Open up your pack!” commanded the cap 
tain. Wherewith, sergeant undid the pack and with all eyes 
focused in his direction, revealed a large stove pipe.—L. A. Kirk 
PATRICK, [ndianapolis, Ind. (Continued on page 48) 
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By 
LEONARD 
H.NASON 


Chapters I-XI in Brief 


UPERT LIVINGSTON, a captain of artillery, reach- 

ing France in mid-summer of 1918, is kept in 

a training area well into the fall, and after a 

harrowing experience as acting adjutant of the 

permanent camp at La Courtine, is given a 

month’s leave of absence. Seeing in a pile of service records of 

men going up to the front the papers of one Private Gideon 

Blaney marked A.W.O.L. he answers to that name when the de- 

tachment leaves camp the next morning and finds himself at 

dawn a couple of days later going into action. Rupert’s brother 

John, who had got overseas with the National Guard in the fall 

of 1917, had been in action several months before, but it was 
now weeks since Rupert had heard from him. 


Chapter XII 


"THEY came, at daylight, to a low bank and here, by whistle 

and arm signal, Rupert’s platoon was halted. They crawled 
up on this bank, and lay down out of the water. Rupert could 
see, now, what they had crossed in the dark. It was a wide 
meadow, a river bottom, but flooded probably by the breaking 
of a dike. Behind them, at what seemed a terrible distance, was 
the town they had left, a cluster of roofs, trees, and the church 
spire. To the right was the embankment, to the left a desolate 
vista of flooded meadow out of which the tree of a distant or- 
chard stuck forlornly, and to the front, smoke, thick and im- 
penetrable. 

Whack! 

There was a fountain of dirt sprung from the side of the em- 
bankment. At once every man that lay there got up and moved 
away, like picnickers at the first rain drop. It was a shell, and it 
had landed about fifty yards down the bank. Someone had been 
hit, too, for Rupert could see stretcher bearers running, the 
gleam of white bandages, and men kneeling about something 
on the ground. 

Kechung! went one in the meadow. Grass, mud, and water 
flew, and a great circle of white foam showed where it had 
struck. 

Thuck! Another one, but it landed in the mud and did not 
burst. Two more duds. 

Whang! Blam! Crrump-blam! 

Whistles blew, men could be seen waving their arms, the ad- 
vance began again. 

The enemy had seen them, or had guessed that they were 
there, and to remain in the vicinity of that bank any longer was 
suicide. They plunged into the smoke, now, as men go into a 
tunnel. Again each man had to take hold of the man in front in 
order to keep his place. They crisscrossed other squads, they ran 
into each other, they coughed and strangled with the acrid fumes. 
Many put on their masks, but a gas mask is not proof against 
smoke, and they coughed just the same. 

Below them was a new bridge, with engineers waist-deep, still 
wrapping cable about the joints, two boats full of men being 
pulled across the stream by men on the other side, but beyond 
the smoke hid all. 

Shells exploded continuously, but they were all striking in rear. 
Probably the enemy did not know that the bulk of the Americans 
had already crossed the meadow and were along the river. 
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LIVINGSTON 


“All right, Matty,"’ said Rupert, ‘we'll 
have you to a doctor in two minutes!’ They 
adjusted the straps on their shoulders, rose 


and started down the field 


9 


“Over you go! Double time! Make it fast, men! 

They began to run down the slope and across the bridge. 

““Goddam you!” yelled the engineers. “‘Don’t pound your feet 
so! The bridge won’t stand it! Want to drown? Think we want 
to build another bridge here for you goddam idiots to break up?” 

The infantry paid no attention. They ran on, narrowed their 
ranks as they came to the bridge, poured across and deployed on 
the other side. 

The woods on the farther bank spouted smoke, The tree-lined 
road slowly disappeared from view, except the upper branches 
that seemed agitated by a wind that no one else could feel. The 
American barrage was doing that, thought Rupert. The advance 
was crossing unharmed, for the enemy machine gunners were 
kept under cover by the bursting of the American shells. 

“Careful, now!” yelled the auto-rifleman, as the squad took 
up the advance again. ‘“‘We’re across! Watch out for the Boches!” 

The long, straggling, uneven line of men began to move up the 
meadow, like a swiftly rising tide along a beach. At once arose a 
cackling of hens, a cold bitter deadly sound, that rose and swelled 
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intoa roar like that of a motor being raced, subsided, began again, 
rose and fell. Machine gun fire! 

Here at last, exulted Rupert. In battle! The wind had blown 
back the smoke screen upon the Americans, and while it masked 
them on the far side of the river, in that meadow they had no 
protection. Rupert saw his first dead, and others being killed, 
including a couple of stretcher bearers. They did not fall, as he 
had expected, either backwards or forwards. They did not pause, 
then slowly crumple, but went down this way and that way, all 
in a heap, arms and legs flying, as though some invisible hand had 
erked them. 

“Hey! Give us a hand! Joe’s hit!” 

Rupert came to himself with a start. This was indeed battle, 
and he was taking part in it. Joe must be the auto-rifleman, for 
he was on the ground, his face already yellow-white. Beside him 
the ammunition carrier tried stupidly to put on the other’s belt, 
which had a receptacle for supporting the rifle when it was fired 
from the hip. 

The two rifle grenadiers had already moved on, but Blink and 
Matty stood beside the wounded man with horror in their looks. 

“Stick your rifle in the ground by him!” said the ammunition 
carrier. “‘You can find another easy enough!” 

Rupert complied, then he and the other three ran forward to 
catch up with the line. 

Whistles blew again, arms waved, men began to lie down. 

“Take shelter, there!’’ called someone. “Dig in if you can!” 

All then began to dig. The ground was hard, and the grass that 
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covered it was extremely tough. Under the very thinnest top 
layer it seemed to be covered with paving stones. A messkit lid 
made not the slightest impression, and a bayonet only made 
long scratches on the soil. 

“Oh man,” moaned the Deacon, looking sadly toward the 
rock, “if we’d only been a little lighter on our feet!”’ 

A man that had been crawling on his stomach toward them 
raised his head just enough to be able to speak. 

“Any you guys seen Sergeant MacFee?” he demanded anx 
iously. 

His face was white and drawn, and his eyes held a continual 
expression of apprehension. 

“No!” said the others. 

“Gee, he’s gotta take command!” said the newcomer, his eyes 
wandering. “‘I gotta find him. The skipper got hit along the bank, 
yuh mind when them first shells landed? ‘N’ now Lieutenant 
Hicks just got his jaw shot off! Where—LOOK OUT!” 

All looked up. What looked like a black barrel, or a half-keg 
of beer, was descending on them from the skies. 

Clitter-clitter-clitter-wherram! They heard it explode, but 
none had seen it fall. It had not fallen upon them, but away to 
their right, where a most tremendous cloud of dark brown smoke 
now lay. The smoke slowly rose, formed a cloud, detached itself 
from the ground and floated away across the fields to slowly dis- 
integrate and finally fade away altogether. 

“That’s out of a trench mortar,” said one of the crowd 
“That’s a minnenwerfer bomb. They look like a pig flying through 
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the air! Lookit! There’s 
another!” 

Another one of those 
young kegs of gun- 
powder tumbled its 
noisy way through the 
air and fell some dis- 
tance down the slope. 

Another followed, but 
the men could not see 
where it hit, since every 
time that ominous clat- 
tering began, each put 
his head into the ground 
as far as he might. 

‘““HEY!’’ shouted 
someone to the left. 
“Dig out your ears. 
Hey! Heads up!” 

All turned. They 
could just see the upper 
part of a man’s face 
and a steel helmet. 

“T been yellin’ at you 
for an hour!” went on 
this face, when he saw 
they had heard him. 
“Crawl up forward ten 
yards! An’ pass the 
word on. Pass the 
word to crawl forward 
ten yards, get me?” 

Rupert, the ammuni- 
tion carrier and Blink all 
turned to the right and 
yelled in chorus, “‘Pass 
the word to crawl for- 
ward ten yards!” 

“A’right!” someone 
answered faintly, and 
they heard the shout 
being passed down the 
line. 

The movement, how- 
ever, did not take place 
at once. Ten yards 
seems a short distance 
to crawl. Ten times up 
and ten drags should 
have done it easily. But 
there was an invisible 
force against these men. 
They felt that a hand 
they could not see 
shoved on their shoul- 
ders. Each time they 
raised themselves above 
the ground they ex- 
posed their bodies to 
death. Each time they 
lay down again and 
drew their legs up under 
them, they felt that 
they were safe. 

Without the slightest 
warning the ground 
seemed to split apart. 
Rupert hurled himself down, but the force of the explosion stung 
his cheek like a lash. He lay motionless for some time, partially 
stunned, then coming to himself, he began to wonder if he had 
been hit. His face still pained him, but his exploring hand found 
no blood. His arms and legs moved freely. His head still ringing, 
he rose to his knees and looked at himself. Ah! Bright blood! 
His whole left side was splashed with it. Yet he felt no pain. He 
stupidly lifted the skirt of his slicker with some idea of seeing 
where the iron had gone into him, but to his bewilderment he 
could find no holes. He brushed at the fresh blood with the back 
of his hand. He felt suddenly beneath the slicker. All there was 
dry. But the blood! It was another man’s! 

It was Matty that had been hit. He had struggled to his knees, 
and was looking at Rupert with the startled expression of a hurt 
child, but his face had already turned a dark grey. The other men 
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‘What's the 
The next one 


Rupert swung the rifle high. 
cant you see it. 


of the group came to their senses with Rupert, suddenly, and they 
all precipitated themselves on the wounded man at once. 

“Lie down, kid, where’d it get yuh?”—“‘Open up his first aid 
packet!’’"—“*Who’s got a knife? Rip up that breeches leg, that’s 
where’s it’s comin’ from!’’—‘‘Lie down, Matty, it ain’t bad. Lie 
down an’ take it easy!” 

Matty had a nasty hole the size of a man’s thumb, in his 
shoulder. There was another under a rib, smaller, but the worst 
one was a wound on the thigh. It was bad. 

“Give me another bandage!” said Rupert. “A bandage and a 
bayonet!” 

He proceeded, his stomach in his throat, to put a tourniquet on 
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matter with you lunatics! He's surrendered, 
gets into this hole I'll brain’’ 


Matty’s leg. Many a time he had adjusted a tourniquet in a class 
or a first-aid demonstration, but his hands shook now, they be- 
came sticky with blood, the bandage clung to them, he could not 
tie the knots. 

He got it on, however, at last, the rest watching with horrified 
faces. Then they thrust a bayonet through the bandage and 
twisted it. The spouting blood ceased instantly. 

“Lay him down in this slicker,” Rupert said, “‘it’s already all 
gore anyway. Put my overcoat over him. I’m going back after 
a stretcher. I’m liable to have to run, and the lighter I am, the 
better!” 

Rupert went away, then, crawling at first, then getting up 
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and bending double, 
running a short distance 
and lying down to 
catch his breath. Then 
he came suddenly upon 
the bodies of the two 
stretcher-bearers. It 
was they, for both had 
on Red Cross brassards, 
but of the stretcher 
there was no sign 
Someone else had got- 
ten there first. 

He continued his way 
down the slope. 
Cr-rump! Woo-ooam! 
went the shells. They 
were falling thickly, 
mostly in one spot, and 
Rupert, to avoid this, 
moved away to the 
left. He came suddenly 
upon a trench coat, 
lying as though it had 
been dropped by acci- 
dent. As he crawled up 
to examine it he could 
see more. There was a 
splash of blood, a newly 
opened first-aid packet, 
the glaring white ribbon 
of the second bandage 
that the packet had 
contained, and this 
trench coat. It bore no 
insignia of rank. 

“Lucky for that!” 
muttered Rupert. “I'll 
keep it. If Matty bleeds 
all over my overcoat I 
can wear this one.” 

A little way beyond 
he found the dressing 





station. It was in a 
back-water of the creek, 
a tiny place, where 


there had probably been 
a water-trough or a 
place for the country 
people to wash their 
linen. There was a 
stone floor covered over 
with a roof, but the 
wounded had over 
flowed as far as the 
bank of the river, where 
the rushes had been cut 
down and a place made 
for them. They lay 
there silently, row upon 
row of clay-colored 
faces. There were two 
harassed looking Medi- 
cal Corps men and a 
doctor moving about, a 





pile of helmets and 
equipment, bandages 
scattered everywhere, and the ground was churned into soup by 
the constant coming and going of hobnails. Rupert stood erect 
and walked over to the doctor. 

“I’ve got a wounded man up in the fields that needs help!” 
said he. ‘Can you lend me a stretcher?” 

“How far away is he?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Well, far enough. He’s about ten minutes crawl over that 
way.” Rupert jerked his head in the direction he had come. 

“If you’re with that goddamned militia outfit on the right 
flank,” spoke a weak voice from the ground, “ask them for 
heaven’s sake to snap out of it and take those woods! We’re being 
blown to bits waiting for them!” ; 

Rupert looked down. At his feet was a blanketed form, but 
one arm, lying listlessly on the ground, bore the braid that 
showed commissioned rank. (Continued on page 55) 
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No povBT As to the best item of news from the census which 
is giving us such interesting news about ourselves. The 
urban growth, which was anticipated, 
is confirmed; but it has spread. The 
population of one Assembly District in 
the tenement region of New York City 
decreased by forty percent. People may go to their daily 
work in skyscraper caves; but they are more and more 
making their homes where all vision is not bounded by 
brick walls, and where city and country privileges are 
combined. 


More But 
Not So Thick 


It Is THE automobile, better roads, pavements and electric 
service which have facilitated the movement of city dwellers 
to the open. Not only do suburban 
cottages spread over farm-land, but 
apartment houses, with every city con- 
venience, rise in the suburbs. When 
wife takes husband in the car to the station on his way to 
work from a home in the country it means that their chil- 
dren have fresh air and space for play. The most sickening 
thing in our civilization, these August days, are children 
confined to city streets. And remember that there are four 
hundred thousand children in the United States who need 
more than their parents can give if they are to have the 
privilege to become healthy citizens. 


Homage To 
King Motor 


THE HEAD OF a great mail order concern told the manager 
of his toy department to increase his orders in all regions 

where the census showed that the birth- 
Will We Be Too rate was high. He had another thought. 
Grown-Up? With immigration restricted, and sani- 
tation and preventive medicine increas- 
ing the length of life, the control of business and politics 
will be in older hands than in the past. The old who are 
comfortably set in good positions are naturally less in- 
clined to the enterprise and risk which from pioneer days 
onward has been the making of America. Youth takes up 
with new ideas and dares the cost. The leaders must keep 
young in spirit or youth must crowd them out of the road 
to progress. And the men who were in the twenties in the 
World War are just coming into the prime of life. The 
future is theirs. 


A Lot oF people have been surprised that we should have 
had business recession. They thought that America had 

found the way to a new era in which 
The Old Rule there would be no setbacks; that stocks 
Still Holds and sales would go on booming, break- 
ing records. This left the laws of human 
nature and supply and demand out of the reckoning. They 
make the cycles of ups and downs. Some who, a year ago, 
could see nothing but up and up now see nothing but down 
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and down. They will still be seeing it down, and have 
missed their chance, when, to their surprise, they will find 
that up has it again. American energy makes such cycles 
inevitable. But, after every recession and pause for breath 
and stock-taking, the next effort carries us forward to 
another record-breaking era. So be ready to get your share 
of the next. 


WE ARE SUCH a sympathetic people that we sometimes 
seem more interested in the number of unemployed in other 

countries than in the United States. 
Looking After We need not overworry about foreign 
Our Own markets when we can make such a big 
market of our own. The way to make 
it is for the men with capital to dare new ventures which 
will give work to those out of work and thus set money to 
circulating in purchases which quicken the market. Con- 
fidence is what we need, not in stock gambles but in ex- 
pansion—and confidence has been America’s greatest asset 
from the beginning. 


THE NUMBER OF private airplanes increases. Sixty landed 
to see the Zeppelin arrive at Lakehurst. What if there had 
been a thousand, as there may be on 
such Think of the 
space required for their parking! Think 
of the danger of wing tips colliding, 
so much more serious that than the mudguards of auto- 
mobiles scraping, as they circle for turns at landings! 
Then regulating automobile traffic will seem comparative 
child’s play. 


Room for occasions soon! 


Their Wings 


THE BIG MOMENT EDITOR passes me a story not in line as a 
war experience, but one of this moment in which we now 
live, and expressing the spirit of com- 
radeship which we used to say we 
would carry through from the War into 
peace. A retail merchant had to dis- 
charge either Smith or Brown. He was going to keep 
Smith, whom he thought more efficient; but Smith yielded 
the job to Brown, who had eight children to support, while 
Smith had only one. 


True 
Knighthood 


IT Is COMPLAINED that Congress exists only to talk. How- 
ever, its business is discussion which threshes out the 

country’s needs from the viewpoints of 
What Is all sections which Congress represents. 
Congress For? Some of the talk sounds pretty trivial, 
but Congress being human, that is a 
part of the game. The more wise men and the fewer fools 
in Congress the better. In this fall’s Congressional elections 
critics can stop talking about the (Continued on page 63) 
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HE thought never 

occurred to me, back 
in my copy-book days, 
that I might some day 
emulate Rip Van Win- 
kle. 

But I did. 

Or, rather, I came 
about as close as any- 
one could to duplicat- 
ing Rip’s achievement. 
And it was all on ac- 
count of the war. While 
I wasn’t sleeping and 
growing a long beard, 
I was away from the 
United States for al- 
most fifteen years. And 
they shifted things 
around so much during 
that time that I cer- 
tainly equaled Rip’s 
awe and amazement 
when I returned. 

I was a student at 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh when Germany 
declared war in 1914. 
It looked to me, through 
youthful eyes, like an 
opportunity to partici- 
pate in a rich experi- 
ence, so I paid my own 
passage to England that 
joined the 


What the ladies 
were wearing fall and 





when Mr. Britisharmy. Asa Tom- 
Wrench went ™Y, 1 served with an 
ambulance section and 

away 


was brigaded with the 
French. I was pretty 
badly wounded—both knees—by a machine gun burst in the 
first battle of the Somme. And, naturally, when the United 
States éntered the war I deserted and joined the American Army 
as a doughboy. Later I was transferred to the staff of The 
Stars and Stripes where I served as a courier, and I was in business 
in most of the countries of Europe after the war ended until I 
came back. 

There was a tremendous thrill in that homeward voyage after 
those fifteen years. Still, the time had passed so swiftly that I 
had given it little thought. And while I was prepared for the 
tremendous physical changes that had occurred, because I had 
kept pace through the newspapers and the movies, my biggest 
surprise came when I looked up some of the buddies I had known 
back in 1918 in Paris. I had never seen them, of course, except 
as soldiers. When I met them they wore their overseas caps, 
O.D. uniforms and wraps that were never too well wrapped. 
When we parted they were dressed that way. 

Yet—here they were in natty civilian clothes, wearing straw 
hats and carrying canes. I simply wouldn’t believe that such a 
transformation could take place. And, besides, they had added 
plenty of pounds and lost most of their hair. I got the jolt of 
my life as I sat and stared at them, trying my best to get their 
faces, which were familiar, out of that soldier’s uniform I had 
in my mind. I never meet them without putting them back in 
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that uniform, either. And it doesn’t seem right to me, when 
they walk up, not to hear their hobnails scraping on the floor. 
I don’t think I’ll ever really know them as anything but the 
privates they were when I first set eyes on them. 

But—as to impressions— 

The Prohibition situation was probably the most forcible. 
Back in 1914 the swinging doors were still swinging. I learned 
of ‘‘speakeasies” in New York City for the first time. I laugh 
now, after several months’ experience, but I was actually afraid 
to go in them at first. I had no idea there was such a wide dis- 
regard for the law. I couldn’t figure why everyone wasn’t 
arrested immediately. It was a week or more before I could 
screw up my courage to go inside, after getting the “‘combina- 
tion’. Then you can imagine my amazement when I drank my 
glass of beer and two uniformed coppers stood along the bar with 
me and drank, with- 
out even offering to 
glance in my direc- 
tion. 

I began to under- 
stand, for that day, 
that times had 
changed. And another 


funny thing! I had 
been in New York 
only a short time, 


knowing few of its 
secrets, when I met 
Harry Putt. Harry 
fought with the Boers 
in Africa and he was a 
regimental sergeant 
major with the Amer- 
ican Army in France 
I knew him in Moroc- 
co, Cadiz, Cairo and 
Berlin. He had just 
come back to the 
country for a_ look 
around. We went to 
a movie. After the 
movie, knowing of 
nothing better to do, 
we went into a drug- 
store and had an ice 
cream soda. 

Well, when I left 
the United States a 
drugstore was still a 
drugstore. We both 
looked, and remarked 
about all the merchan- 
dise that was for sale 
around us. And then, 
as we spooned the 
froth off our drinks, 
we looked at each 
other and_ laughed. 
Two swashbuckling 
soldiers of fortune who 





What the ladies 


had taken their night- were wearing 

caps in all the coun- wh en Mr. 

tries of Europe! And Wrench came 
back 


(Cont'd on page 42 
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Bursts 24 Duds 


Conducted vy Tip Bliss 


The poor prisoner was all 
alone in the world with no 
one to guide him, except the 
warden and a few dozen 
guards. To him came a law- 

yer assigned by the court. 

“Now, brother,” said the legal gent, 
“I’m defending you, but this business is 
going to cost money. What have you 
got?” 

“Ain’t got no cash,” the imprisoned 
one returned. ‘All I got is a 1922 Ford 
car. 

‘““M-m-m-m, that will help a little. We 
can raise some money on that. Now, I’m 
not quite clear on this case. What is it 
that you are accused of stealing?” 

“A 1922 Ford car.” 


A dub golfer had been batting the ball 
around the rough half the day and the 
rough seemed to be getting rougher and 
rougher. At last, in the midst of the 
worst piece of going he had yet en- 
countered, he looked up from addressing 
his two hundred and sixty-fourth stroke 
and said disgustedly to the caddy: 

“These are the worst links I ever saw 
in my life.” 

“These ain’t the links, sir,’’ returned 
the youth. “This is the stone quarry. 
You left the links two hours ago.” 


The scene was at the Pearly Gates, and 
St. Peter’s supply sergeant was com- 
pleting the outfit to be given to the latest 
arrival. 

‘“‘Here’s your wings,”’ he said. ““Thev’re 
a couple sizes too big for you, but they’re 
all we’ve got in stock and you'll get used 
to them. And here’s your harp.” 

“Harp?” echoed the newcomer. ‘‘Noth- 
ing doing on selling me a harp, brother. 
Listen—when I left home I hadn’t fin- 
ished paying up on that darned radio.”’ 


An outfit, fresh from the 
docks of St. Nazaire, had 
been shot up front and found 
the going tough and danger- 
ous. 

he news filtered through that an order 
had been transmitted shooting them up 
over the top without delay—the next 
morning, in fact. 

rhe top kicker and a buck private had 
been talking over the question of the 
hereafter, and the top said: 

‘Listen. If I die first, I'll come back 
and tell you what it’s all about.” 

rhat’s swell, chief,” said the private, 

“only for P-P-ete’s sake, if you d-d-do 
c-c-come back, d-d-do me a favor and 
c-c-come back in the daytime.” 
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James Sullivan Collins, one time re- 
porter on the New York World, is the 
authority for this one. If anybody turns 
out to be a liar, it is Mr. Collins. 

He was assigned to interview Jack 
Sharkey, the fighter, at the latter’s home 
just outside of Boston. He was accom- 
panied by Johnny Buckley, Sharkey’s 
manager, but when the two arrived at the 
mansion they were informed that Mr. 
Sharkey was out at the time but would 
soon return. Please to wait. 

They waited in the “library’’, which 
was destitute of volumes, except for a 
copy of one of Mr. Van Dine’s detective 
works which was lying on a table. Buck- 
ley spied it and picked it up with amaze- 
ment. 

‘A book!” he ejaculated. “Jack Shark- 
ey’s got a book! Is this guy going to go 
Tunney on me?” 


ba A ten-year-old youngster, 
ew hatless, coatless, barefooted, 
; and obviously bound for no 
"4 place except where he was at 
the moment, had been hover- 
ing around the railroad depot for an hour 
or more. Again he approached the sta- 
tion agent. 

““Mister,”’ he said, ‘‘what time does the 
next train leave for Centerville?” 

The agent turned an exasperated look 
at the lad. 

“Listen,”’ he said. “I’ve told you five 
times that it leaves at 4.44. Stop pester- 
ing me. Besides, you’re not going there, 
anyway.” 

“T know it,” the youth replied. “But 
I like to see your whiskers wiggle when 
you say 4.44.” 


The Great Optical Illusion trick had 
just been completed in the vaudeville 
house. The magician had locked his 
female assistant in a box, waved his 
wand, unlocked the box and opened it. 
The lady had disappeared completely, but 
within was a fluffy chicken. Applause. 

The performance ended, the wizard 
put on his hat and left the theater. At 
the stage door he was met by a colored 
gentleman who had been a member of 
the audience. 

“Mister,” said he earnestly, ‘‘could 
yo’ all do dat if yo’ was to put mah wife 
in de box?”’ 

“Why, I guess so,”’ the actor laughed. 
“But are you so anxious to get rid of 
your wife?”’ 

“*Tain’t dat,” the other answered. 
“She’d come back, sooner or later. 
Only Ah’d so’t of like to have de chicken 
to return to de judge dat I borrowed it 


,” 


offen "bout two o’clock dis mornin’. 





The first platoon of Company B of the 
Teenth Infantry had been dragged all 
over the map on a hike by its unpopular 
second lieutenant and the members were 
pretty much disgusted. When they had 
finally flopped in dead exhaustion, one of 
the inmates of the second platoon, which 
had been taking life easy all day, strolled 
over. 

“Listen,” he said, “‘what’s this I hear 
about your shavetail finding his bed all 
full of pebbles last night.” 

“Shut up, you idiot,”’ growled a first 
platooner. “That don’t happen till 


tomorrow.” 


It was the early fall train- 
ing season for Siwash Col- 
lege’s football squad, and the 
coach was giving them a 
dressing down in the locker 

room of the mammoth gymnasium. 

“Furthermore,” he added, after he had 
told them how generally punk they were, 
“there’s a dirty crook somewhere in this 
outfit. Somebody got into my locker 
last week and swiped a washcloth from 
the De Soto in Savannah, two Turkish 
towels from the Henry Clay in Ashland, 
Virginia, a Y. M. C. A. blanket from Cin 
cinnati, and a couple of Pullman car pil- 
low cases.” 


Two Weary Willies were seated on a 
park bench, doing nothing special and 
thinking of even less than that, when a 
passing breeze happened to sweep a dis- 
carded restaurant menu in their direction. 
With a tremendous effort, one of the gen- 
tlemen of leisure stooped, picked it up 
and studied it. 

“Um,” he said. “Don’t look bad. 
Only what’s this at the top mean, Bill— 
‘t-a-b-l-e-d’-h-o-t-e.’ ” 

“That’s table dottie,”’ his educated pal 
returned. ‘“‘You don’t got to worry about 
that. It means them guys gets some soup 
an’ some fish an’ some meat an’ so on. 
It’s like us, only we take it all to oncet an’ 
calls it slum.” 


The man who believed in 
always seeing the bright side 
of life and peeking for the 
silver lining behind the cloud 
and all that sort of thing en- 

tered a restaurant and ordered a meal. 
The waiter, bringing him his glass, 
stumbled, and the water drenched him. 

“Oh, sir, I’m so sorry!”’ the servitor 
exclaimed. “I beg your pardon—the 
water 

“Perfectly all right,’’ the patron broke 
in. ‘““The suit was too big for me anyway.” 
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CHICAGO Legionnaire, 
killed by an assassin’s bul- 
let, may be immortal- 
ized in history as the 

man whose ,death led to the 
defeat of Chicago’s gang 
government by the re- 
asserted rights of honest 
citizens. After Alfred J 
Lingle, police reporter 
for the Chicago Trib- 
une, had been shot 
down by a gunman, 
the newspaper for 
which he worked, 
all the other news- 
papers in Chicago 
and the forces of 
good citizenship 
generally joined in 
a declaration of war 
against the reg- 
iments of racketeers 
and machine-gun mur- 
der gangs who long 
had operated almost 
unhindered in the city 
because of popular cyn- 
icism or apathy. Chicago 
hadn’t paid much attention 
to its gangsters as they merely 
killed one another; the killing of 
Mr. Lingle, a sign that gunmen were 
widening their activities, startled Chi- 
cago into a counter-offensive. There Bigg» 
was talk of cleaning up the city—of 
ending finally the vicious alliances be- 
tween police and politicians on the one 
side and gunmen on the other. 
Lingle was a member of Medill- 
Tribune Post of The American Legion. 
At his funeral, a ceremony noted by 
the whole city, the post’s drum corps marched with muffled 
drums. In uniform also marched other Legion posts of Chicago. 


Hands Across the Air 


AMERICA should be called to arms again within this gen- 
eration, McDonald, Pennsylvania, could provide for Uncle 
Sam a trained detachment of radio workers for the Signal Corps 

“George A. Pattison, who served with the 817th Aero Squadron 
as radio operator during the war, is now operating an amateur 
radio station for Ernest Phillips Post of McDonald,” bulletins 
Post Commander Joseph J. Johnson. “The station’s call letters 
are W8CLR. Legionnaires having amateur stations are invited 
to call us up and exchange news about the weather or anything.” 




















Big ger ’n Better ’n Ever 


OME thousands of Legionnaires who would like to go to 
Boston for the Legion’s national convention, October 6th to 
oth, may be missing on the day of Boston’s big parade unless 
they make their reservations this month or next. Department 
Adjutants now are receiving applications for the best hotel space 
available for their state delegations, and last-minute applicants 
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Unity Post of Eagle Rock, California, pre- 
sented a bust of Charles A. Lindbergh to its 
community's high school so that fledgling air- 
men—and airwomen, too—might draw in- 
spiration from America’s mightiest flyer 


don't often land in good beds. And Boston 
is going to be worth while. Carroll J 


yas 
— Swan, president of the Boston na- 
ao tional convention corporation, has 
se sent to all posts a telegraphic 
i message on convention doings 

% He said: 


“New England, the old 
home, welcomes and 
awaits all. Fifty-four 
committees, including 
2,500 active New 
England Legion- 
naires, are working 
night and day to 
make the 1930 na- 
tional Legion con- 
vention the most 
successfulever. We 
plan to receive and 
entertain more than 
300,000 visitors. 
Comfortable accom- 
modations will be pro- 
vided for everybody 
Among the outstanding 
entertainment features 
being planned are stupen- 
dous aerial demonstration. 
outboard motor races, foot- 
ball game, golf tournament, two 
boxing carnivals, big naval dis- 
play, sail down picturesque Boston 
harbor with a real old-fashioned New 
England clambake thrown in, open 
house at Revere Beach, historical cos- 
tume ball and pageant, special war- 
time movies and plays and a grand 
and glorious midnight frolic. One 
thousand trained guides will escort 
visitors to Bunker Hill Monument, 
Dorchester Heights, Faneuil Hall. 
Battlefields of Concord and Lexington, Plymouth Rock, Paul 
Revere’s House, scene of Boston Tea Party and massacre. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for our visitors to tread the 
decks of the beloved Old Ironsides, the U. S. S. Constitution.” 
Mr. Swan didn’t say anything about the national convention 
parade, but everybody knows that New England is going to give 
a new touch to that event, America’s greatest national pageant. 


Six Weeks for Travel 


| bp aye congo attending the Legion's national convention 
in Boston, October 6th to oth, will have plenty of time for 
New England sightseeing trips under the reduced railway fare 
plan, to which most of the railroads of the country have sub- 
scribed. The regular reduced fare, as for previous conventions, 
is one-way fare for the round trip. Most railroads have agreed 
to permit Legionnaires to travel by one route going to the con- 
vention and return by a different route at a cost one-third greater 
than the one-way fare. These diverse routing tickets will be good 
for return as late as November 13th, giving tourists approx- 
imately six weeks for travel after the convention. The date on 
which the reduced fares will be offered depends upon distance 
from Boston. Tickets will be on sale in California September 
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Watson B. Miller (left), chairman of the Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee, discusses 
with Fred C. Painton (center), former director of The American Legion News Service, the recently- 








discovered difference between a sailfish and a kingfish, while their fishing host, George W. English, 
Commander of Ft. Lauderdale (Florida) Post, is looking after a strike (or is it a spare) on the 
adjacent sector of the Spanish Main. Time: the Florida Department convention. Below: Exhibit A 








28th to October 4th. In other 
States they will go on sale later 
than September 28th. 


Shootin g by Mail 


4 VIDENCING the country- 
wide interest in The Amer- 

ican Legion’s national rifle 
shooting program, designed to 
developexpert marksmen among 
Legionnaires and instruct boys 
in the proper use of the rifle, 
fifty-seven American Legion 
post rifle teams took part in a 
test rifle match conducted by 
telegraph this spring on one 
week’s advance notice. The 








grading. The Legion team will 
be selected at the national small- 
bore matches at Camp Perry 

National Headquarters on re- 
quest will supply full informa- 
tion regarding organization of 
rifle teams for boys under aus- 
pices of Legion posts. 


Photo Roll Call 
OST No. 5 of the G. A. R., 


in East Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, is sixty years old and East 
Lynn Post of The American 
Legion only recently celebrated 
its own tenth birthday. Age can 
always teach youth. For thirty 











match was held under the direc- 





or more years large photographs 





tion of Frank J. Schneller, of 
Neenah, Wisconsin, National Director of Marksmanship, who is 
also arranging for American Legion participation in the National 
Rifle Association matches to be held at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
_The telegraphic match was won by Smith-Reynolds Post of 
Vancouver, Washington, with a score of 734. John Lewis Shade 
Post of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, was second with 710. Also of the 
first ten were: William Paul Gallagher Post, Lima, Ohio; Frankford 
Post, Philadelphia ; Washington Post, Lancaster, New York; North 
Shore Post, Chicago; Roslyn (New York) Post; Brattleboro 
(Vermont) Post; Rapid City (South Dakota) Post, and Hon- 
olulu American Legion Rifle Club, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

_ The National Executive Committee at its May meeting author- 
ized a national inter-departmental rifle match to be held each 
February. Each team will shoot in its own State and scores will 
be forwarded by mail to the National Director of Marksman- 
The National Executive Committee also authorized an in- 
ternational rifle match under Legion auspices. Teams of for- 
eign veterans’ societies belonging to Fidac will hold uniform 
matches and targets will be forwarded to the United States for 


ship 
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of all the members of the G. A 
R. have lined the walls of the meeting place of the Civil War 
veterans. Priceless pictures now, for most of those whose faces 
look down from the walls are gone. The photographic negatives 
are kept in a fire-proof vault. 

This year, East Lynn Post of the Legion will complete the col- 
lection of photographs of its own members. It has arranged to 
have a photographer make photographs of uniform size at a 
special price. The collection will be kept in special albums 


68-Mile Parade 


ALTER R. CRAIG Post of Rockford, Illinois, had heard 

that National Commander O. L. Bodenhamer provided the 
country round about his home city of El Dorado, Arkansas, with 
some of the best roads in the United States. So when Mr. Boden- 
hamer visited Rockford this spring, the Rockford Post deter- 
mined to show him the sort of roads Illinois has been building in 
recent years. Rockford Legionnaires went to St. Charles in 
twelve big and brand-new automobiles and drove back to Rock- 
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National Commander Boden- 
hamer on Memorial Day at 
Brownwood, Texas, the city 
in which he was reared. To 
left and right of the Nation- 
al Commander, Ernest C. 
Cox, Commander of the 
Department of Texas, and 
Thomas R. Scott, Command- 
er of Isham A. Smith Post 
of Brownwood 


Captain Robert McCurdy of 
the boys’ baseball team of C. 
C. Thomas Navy Post of San 
Francisco gets from Jewel 
Ens, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, a bat guaran- 

teed to make home runs 


SARIS ART igh ARRAS THY RA Se LR eh PRS PRI te 


ford preceded by an escort of state highway policemen with roar- 
ing sirens—a sixty-eight mile parade. National Commander Bo- 
denhamer helped Walter R. Craig Post celebrate the fact that it 
had signed up 1,000 members in the first three months of 1930 

“Incidentally,” comments Post Commander W. Ashton John- 
son, “we showed Mr. Bodenhamer our drum corps which we are 
going to take to the Boston convention in our own special train.” 


Boys and Mustc 


NE of the greatest honors a boy can win in Spring City, 
Pennsylvania, is to be made a member of Walter T. Caffrey 
Post’s Cadet Drum and Bugle Corps. 

“Membership in the corps is by election,” relates James J 
Deighan, Adjutant of the Department of Pennsylvania. “Legion- 
naires nominate as candidates likely boys of the town and the 
post votes upon those named. The outfit has a good surprise in 
its repertoire. Upon a given signal, it can lay aside its drums and 
bugles and produce a lively march upon another sort of musical 
instrument —the harmonica—call it mouth organ if you want to. 
It is great music, too.” 


For the Legwn 


HE American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund, which 

provides annually the funds with which the Legion carries 
on its work for disabled veterans and the orphans of World War 
service men, probably will be increased substantially with the 
passing years by bequests contained in the wills of public-spirited 
and patriotic citizens. Attention was called to this probability 
when Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch of Indianapolis, treasurer of 
the endowment fund corporation, was notified recently that the 
fund will receive an immediate bequest of $500 under the will of 
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Jules Franklin, head of a New York diamond importing house, 
who died late in 1929, and that, eventually, the fund will receive 
from Mr. Franklin’s estate an additional sum estimated at $7,500 
from the division of a trust fund 

“Legionnaires everywhere may perform a real service by call- 
ing the endowment fund to the attention of citizens seeking 
agencies to benefit under their wills,’ Dr. McCulloch suggests 


Canada to Mexico 


N THIS day of regulated traffic, count the number of stops 

you have to make in your automobile on even a short trip, 
and you will appreciate just what Frank P. Smith and Grant 
Ware, members of Spokane (Washington) Post, did when they 
drove an automobile all 
the way from Canada to 
Tijuana, Mexico, with- 
out making a single 
stop 

Smith and Ware made 
their non-stop trip with 
the co-operation of 150 
posts of The American 
Legion in Washington, 
Oregon and California, 
which sent out highway 
patrols to insure unin- 
terrupted passage of 
the Spokane auto 
through towns and cit- 
ies. The trip covered 
3,809.3 miles and took 
163% hours of driving. 

At Colfax, Washing- 
ton, just after the drive 
southward began, a mo- 
torist got so interested 
in the parade of escort- 
ing cars that he almost 
ran into the non-stop 
car head-on. A blocked 
road at the same town 
compelled the non-stop 
car to take to the ditch, 
but it pulled out safely 
At The Dalles, Oregon, a 
careless motorist broke through the traffic officers’ blockade and 
stopped in confusion just ahead of the non-stop car. He collected 
his wits amidst a great shouting from spectators and pulled out 
of the way just as the non-stop car snailed by in low gear. At 
Fresno, California, a woman, backing from a curb, threatened to 
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Mrs. Carrol Marks, national 

leader of the Eight and Forty, 

was first President of the Aux- 
iliary in California 
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cut off the non-stop car from its police motorcycle escort. The 
non-stop car missed her car by inches. 

The non-stop tour was made in conjunction with a member- 
ship drive of Spokane Post, of which Ware has been Adjutant 
for several years. Both Ware and Smith were w led in action 
for several years. Bo are and Smith were wounded in actio 
on October og, 1918. 


Grateful Remembrance 


MMEDIATELY after the World War when the United States 

Government was engaged in the earliest efforts to provide 
rights and benefits for the men who fought in the war, R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones became director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. Mr. Cholmeley-Jones faced overwhelming problems. 
With rare conscientious- 
ness and surpassing 
ability he built up his 
organization and estab- 
lished the system needed 
for dealing with hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
men who had recently 
worn the uniform. In 
the midst of his efforts, 
he was stricken with ill- 
ness. Hediedin 1921 just 
as order was succeeding 
chaos in the Govern- 
ment’s tremendously- 
complicated program 
and preparations were 
being made to combine 
the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau with other agen- 
cies to make the Veter- 
ans Bureau of today. 

In the huge building 
of the Veterans Bureau 
at Washington are many 
who hold Cholmeley- 


aan psn, Mell + ot Ai Young Chung, of Korean 
ice. They assembled : ; 
in the foyer of the build- parentage, won first prize in 
ing recently to see a veil piano in school music contests 
drawn from a bronze of the Hawaiian Department 
memorial tablet. They 

saw in bas-relief the bust of their old leader, and below it this 
inscription: “He deserves to be held in grateful memory as a 
man especially qualified for a service to the country in time of 
need. He fulfilled that service with a devotion of all his energies 
| talents without thought of self.” 
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All the way from Canada to 
Mexico without a single stop 
drove Grant Ware and Frank 
P. Smith under the auspices 
of Spokane (Washington) 
Post. Their non-stop dash 
lasted 163% hours. More 
than 150 Legion posts in 
Washington, Oregon and 
California kept theroad open 
for them 





The coal scuttles on their 
heads told parade spectators 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, that 
they were German prisoners, 
but sideline Hawkshaws 
quickly identified them as 
members of East Lynn Post 
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That sentiment 
was repeated by 
United States Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, 
who as Secretary 
of the Treasury 
had appointed 
Cholmeley-Jones | 
to his post. With 
tears in his eyes, 

Senator Glass paid 

tribute to Cholme- 

ley-Jones’ charac- 
ter and declared 

that most truly he f = 

had given his life be 

for his country. 

Cholmeley-Jones 
had been a mem- 
ber of City Club 
Post of The American Legion of New York City and a Brooklyn 
post now bears his name. Tributes of flowers from many who 
knew him were placed upon the memorial tablet. 


The Shw Days 


EWIS and Clark camped at The Dalles in Oregon in 1805 and 
the railroad came to the town in 1878. Today’s boys and 
girls of the town and the grown-ups, too, each year have a chance 
to learn what life was like in The Dalles ig the three-quarters of 
a century before the coming of the railroad. Each year The 
Dalles Post conducts in the town’s fairground the Old Fort 
Dalles Frolic, with all the settings of the olden days. A parade, 
prominent part of the celebration, brings out every sort of 
vehicle from a one-horse shay to a high-wheeled bicycle. Stage- 
coaches and prairie schooners go creaking through the town’s 
streets. Old-fashioned buggies and horse-drawn hearses reappear 
The fire department hauls out its old hand pump. The Auxil- 
iares resurrect spinning wheels and weave cloth on floats 
“In this pageant is reflected the town’s history in the slow- 
moving days of old,” comments William H. McNeal, Post His- 
torian 


Dollars That Won't Die 


HEN the last Legionnaire in Bar Harbor, Maine, has been 
borne to his grave, sixty, seventy or eighty years from 
now, the good work of George Edwin Kirk Post will still be car- 
ried on. For the Bar Harbor Post, like William Henry Davidson 
Post of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, has insured the continuing 
performance of Legion activities beyond its own lifetime by 
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The newest unit of the Auxiliary, at Caguas, Porto Rico. In the group are Pauline M. Rojas, President: 
Emily S$. Fernos, Maria L. Castro Umpierre, E. Fonda Guarch, Maria I. Faura Santiago, Monserrate Lastra 
Escoda, Maria Morales Colon, Amparo A. Lastra, Dolores P. Matto, Pura L. Soto and Amparo Lugo Santiago 





establishing a post endowment fund. The Vandergrift post’s en- 
dowment fund was described in the July issue. Post Commander 
L. Lee Abbott of Bar Harbor reported that his post has already 
designated assets of $30,000 for its own endowment 
fund, including a clubhouse valued at $20,000 
“To its endowment fund corporation the post 
has conveyed all its property,” writes Mr 
\bbott. “The charter provides that all the 
assets shall be held in trust by five direc- 


tors or trustees. During the lifetime of 
the post, the principal of the fund must 
remain intact, the income alone to be 
used for maintaining post headquar- 
ters. When the post ceases to function, 
the principal will become a perpetual 
trust, the income to be used to keep 
in condition graves of war veterans on 
Mt. Desert Island and for such charity 
as the directors consider most fitting.” 


Who'll Match This? 


OW about a new honorary society 

in the Legion?” proposes William 

D. Welsh, Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Washington. “Let’s call it the 
Thousand Member Club. I nominate 
as Member No. 1 of the new outfit 
Joe Gollman of Earl Faulkner Post of 
Everett, Washington. In eleven years 
he has signed up 1,268 members for 
his post, including the 210 he has 
signed up for 1930 at the time I write. 
Last year he signed up a total of 286, 
and he'll beat that record this year. 
He has been Post Historian six years.” 


Honoring the Unknown Soldier 


OWA, Connecticut, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Minnesota were, in order, 
the first Legion departments to make 
pilgrimages to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Washington in keep- 


> 
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ing with the annual custom established by action of the Louis- 
ville national convention. Iowa's pilgrimage, on February 1st, was 
directed by Charles B. Robbins, formerly assistant secretary of 
war. Virginia’s pilgrimage was held on Mother’s Day 
May 11th, and was attended by five thousand 
many of whom came by automobile from their 
homes in Virginia. The Maryland Depart- 
ment also conducted a motor pilgrimage 
The most extensive pilgrimage is planned 
by the New York Department, to be 
held on Sunday, September 28th. A spe- 
cial train will carry the New York Le- 
gionnaires to Washington. 

H. Edmund Bullis of Washington, 
chairman of the Legion’s National Pil- 
grimage Committee, is arranging with 
many departments of the South and 
Southwest and West for pilgrimages 
to be held when department delega- 
tions are en route to the Boston con- 
vention. 


The Roll Call 


HOMAS J. MALONE, author of 

“Technique Plus,” is a member of 
Theodor Petersen Post of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota Marquis James 
author of “Listen, My Children,” be- 
longs to S. Rankin Drew Post of New 
York City. He recently received the 
Pulitzer award for the best American 
biography of 1929 . . . John D. Crow- 
ley of Boston, Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of Area A of the Legion’s Nation- 
al Child Welfare Committee 
Leonard H. Nason was one of the 
founders of Moses H. Taylor Post of 
Northfield, Vermont George 






























Wrench was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of Paris Post . . . Zo Elliott, who 
wrote “John Brown of Boston,” is 
a Legionnaire of Manchester, New 
Hampshire RIGHT GUIDE 


National Commander Bodenhamer hears 

from Frank E. Samuel, Assistant National 

Adjutant, that the blackboard shows a 
gain of 150,000 members over 1929 
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By ZO 
ELLIOTT 


OR more than 
seventy years, 
and all uncon- 

Pa sciously, Amer- 
ica has been singing about 
the wrong John Brown. 

In 1861 the cougtry had 
a sort of one-track mind 
about the name Brown. 
There was just one Brown 

—Brown of Ossawatomie, 
the hero of Harper’s Ferry, 
who rode to the scaffold on 
his own coffin in his carpet 
slippers. No other Brown 
was interesting. Not even 
the real John Brown of the 
song, the hero of this story. 

It all happened at Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, in 
May, 1861. A battalion of 
the Boston Light Infantry 
had been detailed to put 
the abandoned fort in con- 
dition. One of the soldiers 
was a sergeant named John 
Brown. His mates were 
quick to seize on the iden- 
tity of his name with that 
of Brown of Ossawatomie 

just as, twenty-five years 
ago or so, everyone named 
Tracy was called Tracy the 
Outlaw. 

“Where’s John Brown? 
Oh, John Brown!” Any non-com or officer supervising fatigue 
details or some other such informal formation would hesitate 
a little longer than necessary for a reply—no doubt with 
malice aforethought in the hesitation. For if Brown was not 
there, or did not answer at once, somebody would be handy 
to seize the opportunity of answering for him. 

“John Brown ain’t here! He’s dead!” It was a hardy joke 
and was always greeted with roars of laughter. 

Sometimes, too, there was lively retaliation from Sergeant 
Brown if his own reply had been snatched from his mouth or if 
he appeared on the scene in time to sense what had happened. 

John Brown, however, bore up pretty well under this perse- 
cution, even though he was red-haired. He was well-liked by his 
mates. For one thing, he sang rather well—second tenor—and 
became identified with a musically respectable quartet that 
included Newton Pernett, first tenor, James H. Jenkins, bass, 
and C. E. B. Edgerly, second bass. Their favorite song was a 
Methodist revival hymn by William Steffe of Philadelphia, 
“Say, Brothers, Won’t You Meet Us?” 

One evening Brown and Jenkins were lounging in front of the Fort 
Warren guardhouse watching the return of the boat from Boston, 
awaiting, particulariy, the two other members of the quartet. 

“‘What’s the news from the city?” Jenkins’s brown eyes had 
lit upon his buddies first. 

“Oh, nothing much, except John Brown’s dead.” 

The long irritated John Brown began to sputter. Pernett, 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters by his remark, “‘He’s 
a pretty lively corpse to go marching around”, only added to 
the conflagration. 
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Sergeant John Brown of the Twelfth Massachusetts was no relation 
of John Brown of Ossawatomie. Nor does his body lie a-mouldering 
in the grave, but his song goes marching on 


a-mouldering in the grave, 
but he goes marching 
round.” The lines were 
born: out of their banter. 
They quickly rearranged 
them, however, to fit a tune 
that popped into their 
heads almost instantane- 
ously with the verse: 


John Brown’s body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave— 
His soul’s marching on. 


The tune to which they 
fitted the lines was, of 
course, their favorite “Say, 
Brothers, Won’t You Meet 
Us?” And as for Brown— 
well, all one can say is that 
he woke next day to find 
himself famous. 

But he hardly realized 
the significance of it at the 
time, if he ever did. Neither 
did his mates, who began to 
make of every act and ges- 
ture of the little sergeant 
an invitation to add some 
doggerel about him to the 
well-known tune and the 
already popular first verse. 

Sergeant Hallgren, for in- 
stance, contributed a very 
popular one. Nor is there 
the slightest doubt that his 
verse was aimed at any 
other Brown but Sergeant 
Brown of Fort Warren, for 
it relates a special incident 
at the camp. John Brown 
came to pack-roll instruction one day. John Brown also 
necessarily brought the standard-size pack with him. John 
Brown was five feet, four inches tall. “Hey, pack, where are 
you going with the soldier?” The line “John Brown’s knap- 
sack is packed upon his back. His soul’s marching on” was 
the result. 

Under similar circumstances hundreds of other verses were 
extemporized, but fell short of being recorded. They ranged from 
the ribald to the sublime. They sometimes smacked of uplift 
for instance, “We lament the death of Colonel Ellsworth,” the 
first Union officer to fall. This was the result of a suggestion by 
the commandant, Major Newton, that if the boys wanted to 
howl “that John Brown tune” continuously they should have a 
few dignified verses to commend the song. 

Still, verses like this didn’t go. They were patriotic enough 
but they lacked life. “We'll hang Jeff Davis to an apple tree” 
sounded better to the majority. That, and “His pet lambs will 
meet him on the way”—a verse far from being laden with 
religious meaning, for it celebrated the meeting of John Brown 
with some members of the newly-arrived Twelfth Massachusetts, 
“Colonel Webster’s pets,” or “pet lambs,”’ the members of the 
battalion jealously called them. John Brown either fraternized 
with some of them or gave battle to them—which, we don’t 
know, but at any rate the verse commemorating such a meeting 
is preserved. 

Regardless of attempts made to denature or suppress the song, 
it flowed determinedly through the hearts and souls of the 
second battalion, the newly arrived Twelfth Massachusetts, as 
well as each new regiment at the Fort. (Continued on page 60) 
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THEN and NOW 


E THOUGHT we 

had about run through 

the catalogue of ani- 

mals, fowl and birds 

which had served various outfits 

as mascots, but Service Officer W. 

C. Kihn of Police Post, Chicago, 

Illinois, springs a new one on us. 

A glance at the picture on this 

page will show that his organiza- 

tion was at least original in its se- 

lection for that important position. 

Here is what Kihn told us about 
their feathered buddy: 

“Reading about a lot of differ- 
ent outfits having all sorts of ani- 
mals for mascots, I want to show 
‘Pete’ to the Gang and at the 
same time make an inquiry re- 
garding him. I believe no other 
outfit had a mascot such as ours 
He was a rooster who could do 
anything but talk. 

“Our outfit, Truck Train No. 
103, raised him at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, during the early part of 
1917, while we were building 
Camp Funston. Before we left for 
overseas, we gave him, or loaned 
him rather, to a man called ‘Slim’ 
who delivered newspapers to our 
barracks. What I would like to 
know is what became of our old 
friend ‘Pete.’ 

“Our truck train was made up 
in Chicago in April, 1917, and in 
June, 1917, sent to Fort Riley for 
the purpose of assisting in the con- 
struction of Camp Funston. Our 
number was later changed to 
147. We were all sergeant chauf- 
feurs and I held the job of assist- 
ant truckmaster. In order to get to France, all of the 35 men in 
the unit transferred to other places and I finally landed with the 
342d Field Artillery, 89th Division, which had received its train- 
ing in Funston.” 


Truck Train No. 103, F 


NOTHER of the “first’’ records of wartime stood the gaff 

only until the issue of the Monthly in which it was broad- 
cast reached the hands of our readers. In Then and Now, in May, 
we included the letter of Roy Rogers of Leeds, Alabama, in 
which he suggested that the ships of the English Channel and 
Mediterranean Subchaser Fleets, while on the way home in 
March, 1919, broadcast the first entertainment programs over 
the radio. He questioned KDKA’s claim of being the pioneer 
American radio station broadcasting programs. 

The first to trump Rogers’ trick was B. J. Townsend, ex-radio 
electrician 1st class, of Exeland, Wisconsin, who states: “The U 
S. S. Kroonland, Army transport called the ‘Empress of the 
Seas,’ had a wireless telephone and shortly after the Armistice 
the ban on radio was lifted. In January, 1919, we used our tel- 
ephone to give the fellows on land stations in France the latest 
song hits from New York. Although our programs were mostly 
canned music, we announced our pieces and played request num- 
bers. One French station near St. Nazaire used to come back 
with ‘trey bean’ after each piece 

“We also talked to passing ships and one time a French ship 
with no wireless telephone, wirelessed us in code ‘No compree.’ 
It happened that we had a French boy with us who stowed away 
at St. Nazaire until we were at sea, and we got him up into the 
radio shack and let him talk. We would take down the French 
that came back in code, show it to the kid to read and he would 
then cut loose with a string of French in the telephone again. 
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‘ort Riley, Kansas, claimed 

Pete,” the cocky rooster posed above, as its mascot. 

He is shown with Ex-Truck Master W. C. Kihn, 
now of Police Post of Chicago 


They had quite a talk even though 
we didn’t know what it was about.” 

In turn, Townsend's bid stood 
only a few days. Ex-Radio Elec- 
trician 2d class N.: E. Grignon of 
Naches (Washington) Post took 
over: “When President Wilson 
went to France in December, 
1918, aboard the U. S. S. George 
Washington, our ship, the U.S. S 
Orizaba, carried fifty-two news- 
paper correspondents who covered 
the peace conference. Arriving in 
Brest about December oth, the 
Washington followed the next 
day and that same night after all 
the high officials and officers were 
ashore the Washington’s ‘sparks’ 
called us and asked if we would 
like to hear some music over their 
wireless telephone. 

“They began broadcasting string 
music and canned music about 
seven p. m. and kept it up till 
almost midnight. We had all our 
headphones and a loud speaker in 
the chart room plugged in. We 
were not the only ones to hear the 
impromptu program as there were 
about twenty American ships in 
the harbor and all listened in and 
sent ‘requests.’ I know the opera- 
tors on the Washington will bear 
me out in these statements as well 
as the operators on our ship— 
Howard Smiley, chief; Stevens 
1st class, and Beisel, 2d class radio 
electricians 

“Now I s’pose some Army sig- 
nalmen will come out and tell how 
they broadcast ‘music’ to the Jer- 
ries months before.” 

While no Army signalmen have reported to date, Grignon’s 
claim to broadcast honors for the Washington was also fleeting. 
although the honors still rest with the Navy. Roy W. Ford of 
Fort Bragg (North Carolina) Post holds the priority claim now 
until someone eise comes forward with proof of earlier radio 
programs. Ford refers to Roy Rogers’ claim and adds: 

“The subchaser flotilla may have broadcast in March, 1910, 
but I claim and can prove that the torpedo boat destroyer flotilla 
stationed at Brest, France, was broadcasting canned music and 
ship talent over radio telephones as early as July, 1918. I was 
radio electrician on board the U. S. S. Jarvis at Brest. During 
the latter part of June, 1918, a chief radio electrician came on 
board the Jarvis and installed a wireless telephone set. He was to 
install eight of these sets on board destroyers of the 740 and 
1,000-ton classes. If I am not mistaken the following ships re- 
ceived these sets: /sabel (a converted yacht), Nicholson, Wain- 
coright, Monaghan, Winslow and Benham, and perhaps the Paul- 
ding. 

“The first program broadcast I believe was from the Nichol- 
son or Winslow. Later the Jarvis and the rest joined in. ‘Our 
Gang’ on the Jarvis consisted of ‘Red’ F. K. Rutherford, ‘Blackie’ 
Raymond Blacklock and Clayton von Jessen, besides myself 
Our musical crew consisted of ‘Speedy’ Ferren, ‘Red’ Renker, 
‘Nick’ Carter and the Little brothers of Philadelphia 

“We on the destroyers swapped programs in port and good 
times were had by all except the operators at the Flag Office in 
Brest. Our canned music bothered them and every time we were 
in port, the Flag Office sent messages to all ships to cease broad- 
casting. Of course, we did—NOT! 

“Our sets were rather compact—the transmitting and receiv- 
ing set being in two sections, both about the size of large suit- 
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More visual evidence that “fraternizing” as defined by Army Orders caused little 
concern to the doughboy. Julius C. Rosenthal, C. F. Malone and Paul Hennenhoeffer, 
355th Infantry, entertain the family in their billet in Saarburg, Germany 


cases. The power was furnished by a dynamotor run by juice 
from a bank of eight Exide storage batteries. They were Sperry 
sets if I am not mistaken. The loud speakers were shaped like 
the first models of the Magnavox but were small. The maximum 
sending range was supposed to be 39 miles but I have known of 
sets working out of Philadelphia being heard in Cuba during 
ideal weather conditions. Static had its say even in those days. 
“Why I am positive that July, 1918, 


the 355th Infantry, 89th Division, tells this story of the picture: 

“The billet in which the enclosed picture was taken was 
located in the ‘Unterstadt Saarburg,’ or the lower part of Saar- 
burg which is near Trier, Germany. It was owned by Herr Mar- 
tin Schultheis, a cabinet maker who had been an officer in the 
German army but who was wounded in the early part of the 
war. His wife and other relatives are in the group 

“Julius C. Rosenthal is the man with the 
accordion, while I hold the violin, and 





was the month of our first musical broad- 





cast is because on July 22, 1918, the Jar- 
vis rammed the Benham and we went into 
drydock in Brest, later to Cammel Lairds 
in Birkenhead, England, and several 
broadcasts had been made prior to the col- 
lision. 

“Comrade Rogers stated he went to the 
first radio school founded. This I doubt 
as the Navy had a school in Great Lakes, 
Illinois, in June, 1917, which I attended. 
In September a class for radio was started 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
also a Naval Radio School at Harvard. I 
went through all the above schools and left 
Cambridge in March, 1918, as a member 
of the fourth graduating class. 

‘Should any members of the torpedo 
boat destroyers listed recall our first 
broadcasting parties, I wish they would 
come forth and support my claim. Should 
‘Casey’ Jones, former radio gunner of the 
Isabel, read this, I would like to have him 
sound off. He may remember the ‘Dago 
Red’ musical broadcast and party on the 
Jarvis, in which were Mimsger, Kusche, 
Davenport, Carter, C. D. Lewis, ‘Casey,’ 
himself, and old ‘Pop’ Chisholm. Those 
were the days!” 








Paul Hennenhoeffer is the artist who ma- 
nipulated the guitar. I suppose our little 
group were real night hawks. At one 
place we played, soldiers drifted in and 
seated themselves around on the floor 
until we had an audience of thirty-six men 
“Another time, the rugs were rolled up 
and we had a real oldtime dance. While 
it is said ‘Music hath charms,’ our music 
also had its drawbacks —such as running 
the guard after our after-taps. musicales! 
I wonder if my fellow musicians are still 
on deck and how many remember our in- 
formal concerts. We claim to have had 
the only orchestra with this unusual in- 
strumentation in the A. E. F.” 


UST a few months after these United 
States went dry, the American Forces 
in Germany experienced the wettest period 
in its existence—in the city of Coblenz 
which was not unfamed for its moistness 
There where G. H. Q. was located at the 
junction of the Moselle and the Rhine, old 
Father Rhine refused to hearken to the 
American command of halt and proceeded 
to flood a great part of the town 
The smaller picture on this page shows 

















one of the Coblenzer streets with its hast- 





\ E BELIEVE it was Will Rogers who 
once remarked that “the American 
people are the quickest to be stirred up to 
wrath and likewise just as quick to forget 
grievances,” or something to that effect. 
Many proofs of that statement were found in the Occupied Area 
lollowing the Armistice—and C. F. Malone of Minden, Ne- 
braska, submits the picture reproduced at the top of this page as 
more evidence. 
lalone, who was with the Regimental Intelligence Section of 
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In January, 1920, Coblenz went wet 
with a vengeance, due to a flood of 
the Rhine 


ily constructed flood bridge and runways 
entering the bordering billets. Jack Post- 
ler, a member of Dan Tallon Post of New 
York City, supplied the picture, but failed 
to furnish much data regarding it. 
Through a bit of digging in the archives, we learned that the 
Rhine first threatened during Christmas week, 19109, then changed 
its mind and went back into its banks. But not for long. At mid- 
night of January 16, 1920, it again went on a rampage and hit a 
flood mark higher than Coblenz had known since 1784 
4! 








Officers and welfare officers were ousted from their cozy bil- 
lets overlooking the Rhine and took to back-street hotels. The 
dining room in the Coblenzer Hof was almost washed out from 
under that hotel. A number of the wards of the American base 
hospital in Coblenz were attacked by the waters from the Mo- 
selle and 150 patients had to be removed. 

Guard posts along the Rhine waterfront had to be abandoned 
or the guards equipped with hip boots. In Coblenz-Liitzel, hun- 
dreds of government 


“The youngsters would go after the food like a pack of wolves 
and many a day while unloading cars at the railway depot, we 
would even empty our messkits for them. They would follow us 
to camp and after evening mess wait for a hand-out. It was in 
this way that these boy mascots became attached to our outfit 
Not even their parents could get them away from the barracks 
and in time uniforms were cut down for them and they were 
the proudest Russian boys in Siberia. They soon learned to drill 
and acted like real sol- 
diers—standing all calls, 





trucks were given an un- 





expected bath and some 
were entirely submerged. 
Can some of the Noahs 
of the American Forces 
in Germany give us 
amusing sidelights? 


RTILLERYMEN 
who helped push 
guns through the boggy 
roads of France, infan- 
trymen who waded ankle 
deep in those same roads 
and engineers who en- 
deavored to make them 
passable appreciated par- 
ticularly the well-con- 
structed roads found in 
German sectors after the 
enemy had been chased 








even on those thirty and 
thirty-five below zero 
days. 

“Probably other men 
of our outfit will remem- 
ber their names and also 
the name of the sergeant 
in the picture.” 


EGIONNAIRES who 
have exhausted ail 

the material available in 
their copies of The Stars 
and Stripes, the official 
newspaper of the A. E. 
F., are now offered an 
opportunity to dispose 
of their sets. At the same 
time they will be granting 
the privilege of review- 











out. A sample of one of 





ing the A. E. F. through 





these roads is pictured on 


the pages of those news- 


this page, through the 
kindness of H. W. Egley 
of St. Cloud, Florida, who 
was with the 12th Service 


Four years of occupation in some sectors permitted the enemy 
to meet traffic conditions. This plank road, photographed by 
Signalman H. W. Egley, led through a swampy wood north- 
east of Montsec, connecting with the highway to Heudicourt 


papers to other Legion 
posts and Legion mem- 
bers who are anxious to 
see this publication. 


Company, Signal Corps, 
Advanced Section. The following report came with Egley’s picture: 
“T took the picture of the plank road in October, 1918, after 
our troops had caved in the St. Mihiel salient. The road was 
a naturally-camouflaged feeder for the Germans through a low, 
marshy, wooded strip of land running from Montsec northeast 
through Heudicourt and on to Conflans. 
“The road was constructed of 4x8 planking and solidly built. 
In these swampy woods we found tele- 


As many veterans 
know, original copies of the A. E. F. official newspaper are quite 
rare and are bringing interesting prices from collectors. As even 
more readers of the old Weekly and of the Monthly are aware, a 
Chicago publishing house some years ago had reprints made of 
all issues of the paper and had them bound in cardboard covers 
for more general distribution. 

These bound volumes were made available to Legion posts 
and to individual Legionnaires through the 
Legion Book Service and hundreds of them 








graph, telephone and wireless stations, of- 
fices, bowling alleys, beer gardens and 
such for the enemy’s amusement. Strange 
to say, we discovered also an American 
sewing machine and a piano. 

“T took many pictures in Paris and in 
the Toul sector and still have the negatives 
available. Unfortunately I lost the re- 
quests I had from soldiers for prints of 
some of these pictures, but if they remem- 
ber me and wili write to me, I shall still be 
glad to furnish them.” 


pRAseD on pictures and stories submit- 
ted, the interest in wartime mascots 
has not abated. From ex-Private W. W. 
Schroeder, Company F, 27th Infantry, now 
of South Chicago (Illinois) Post, we re- 
ceived the small picture on this page and 
these comments: 








were sold at ten dollars a copy. In time, 
however, the supply was exhausted, al- 
though the requests for bound volumes 
continue to arrive. 

As stated above, we feel that some of 
the owners are now ready to pass on to 
other veterans the copies which they pur- 
chased and so an offer is hereby made to 
re-purchase a limited number of bound 
volumes which are still in good condition, 
at the same price at which they were sold. 
Anyone wishing to put his copy back into 
circulation is requested to write to The 
Company Clerk, The American Legion 
Monthly, Box 1357, Indianapolis. 


OU veterans of A. E. F. athletic or- 
ganizations —here’s another mark to 
shoot at: 











“Talking of mascots as introduced in 





“John T. Coggins, Commander of Frank 





Then and Now, I would like to submit a 
picture on behalf of the Army of Silence— 
otherwise the Wolf Hounds who served in 
Siberia. If I remember right, the snapshot 
of the mascots was taken in the city of 
Haborovsk, Siberia, in the Army Post grounds, and I believe the 
gentleman in the center was a sergeant in Company I, 27th 
Infantry. 

“These two boys became attached to our regiment during the 
winter of 1918 and you could not drive them away from us. 
When we first came to Haborovsk in October, 1918, there was 
much starvation among the poor class of people. So whenever 
we went to town, many of us would stop at the Y. M. C. A. and 
load up our pockets with cookies and other eats and distribute 
them among the children. 
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The Wolf Hounds in Siberia were 
not without mascots. 
boys belonged to the 27th Infantry 


J. Donnelly Post, Plainfield, New Jersey 
claims the distinction of leading batter in 
the A. E. F. His record was made with the 
306th Infantry team of the 77th Division 
League,” reports Coggins, himself. 

“The 302d Engineers team won twelve straight games. The 
306th Infantry team won eleven out of twelve, losing only to the 
Engineers, 1-o. Legionnaire Coggins’ batting average was 1.000 
No one can beat that. Can anyone equal this record made during 
the war days on the other side of the pond?” 

The line forms on the right. All heavy sluggers are asked to 
report to the Orderly Room before this present big league season 
is over. We wonder if the commander’s membership-getting 
record is equally impressive? But there, we are trespassing 
on the Step Keeper’s department! (Continued on page 61) 
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| They gavea new \hrill 


THAT'S WHY THEY GOT THERE....S0 QUICKLY 
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RUDY VALLEE 








p Two years ago he stepped into the 
spotlight on a little cafe floor and 
crooned a song called “ Deep Night.” 

E Today deep night on Broadway sees 

' his name blazed in electric signs. 

F; It wasn’t the cut of his clothes... or 

the break of his luck. This youngster 

: just naturally delivered something 






that the public wants! 






Just so OLD GOLD cigarettes have 


grown from a baby brand to a giant 





brand in record time . . . because 






they delivered a new enjoyment... 





they thrilled the taste and comforted 






the most sensitive throat. 







Better tobaccos...that’s why they win. 









Re. aie . . 
0 you're a saxophone player, eh? 





On March 7, 1927, OLD GOLDS were 


introduced in Illinois. Today, the city of 






Well... make me weep! Do your 







stuff,”’ said the vz ville ce 7 . 
aid the vaudeville booker. Rudy Chicago alone smokes nearly 3,000,000 daily. 







did! And fame caressed him. The whole 


public succumbed in two short years. 








BETTER TOBACCOS ...*NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD?” 
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A TRUE sportsman is as careful 
about his pipe tobacco as he is about 
his lures. Why distress the poor fish 
and taint the pure air with a strong 
pipe when Sir Walter Raleigh’s fa- 
vorite smoking tobacco costs so little, 
and is so mild and fragrant? The 
success of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
blend is due to the use of very 
choice Burleys, which, although mild, 
lack neither body nor flavor. The 
quality is uniform, and the gold foil 
wrap retains all the natural freshness 
and fragrance. 

TUNE IN on “The Raleigh Revue” every 


Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the W EAP coast-to-coast network of N.B.C. 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


(in @ wemcove ned How, : 
yood a Pipe Can Be 








IT’S 15¢— and milder 
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privilege to study his kindly face under 
all sorts of conditions. In trying to draw 
my first portrait of the marshal I was a 
bit deceived by his features. The upper 
part of his face was so kindly and bene- 
volent. Those features alone were gentle 
and grandfatherly. He himself was that 
on occasions. His long mustache tended 
to droop over and partly conceal his 
mouth and chin. It was only when sitting 
below Foch at the press table during the 
banquets that I became aware of the 
firm. powerful mouth and lower lip. So 
in my later portraits I shortened the mus- 
tache a bit in order to bring out the 
strength of his lower features. There was 
real strength there. 

Speeding westward, we encountered 
almost every kind of dirty weather. There 
was rain—until we struck snow. The 
fighting spirit of American Legionnaires 
put the trip over. Men accomplished the 
almost impossible. Whatever the job, 
none could falter or fail, for there was 
our seventy-year-old leader carrying on 
so magnificently. He was an inspiration. 
He seemed to thrive and gain, although 
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the trip was wearing down the toughest 
among us. 

There were times when Foch, because 
of his age and the inclement weather, 
might easily have begged off. I recall the 
sleety, rainy night when we drew into 
Centralia, Washington. When it was sug- 
gested the speech be canceled Foch did 
not hesitate. The train was stopped 
He spoke. It was one of the best speeches 
of the entire trip. Out into the bleak 
darkness he hurled his challenge. No tem- 
porizing with traitors. It was not mere 
bravado. It was the warrior speaking— 
unhurried, sharp and forceful. 

I think that the thing that impressed 
Foch most about this country was its im- 
mensity and its varied topography. He 
marveled, too, at the endless automobiles. 
even in the most deserted sections. He 
thought us a bit wasteful of our resources. 

Foch seemed to forget no one. When 
three of us got ready to leave the train 
at Manhattan Transfer, almost in New 
York, he sent for us to thank us indi- 
vidually for all we had done in helping to 
make the trip a success 
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King George responded to Boston’s de- 
fiance with an act intended as a boycott 
of the port of Boston. The Sons answered 
this with an open meeting at Faneuil 
Hall to which twelve neighboring towns 
sent representatives. A motion was passed 
urging the “other colonies to come into 
joint resolution to stop importation from 
and exportation to Great Britain till this 
act is repealed.” Several messengers set 
out with the news. On the longest and most 
important journey, Revere again went to 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Revere was more than a courier. He 
was a diplomat and an advocate of the 
cause of the anti-Crown party. In Phil- 
adelphia a public meeting was called to 
consider the intelligence he brought. A 
resolution pledging “firm allegiance to the 
cause of American Liberty” was adopted 
and a “general congress of all the Col- 
onies” recommended 

In September of 1774 the First Con- 
tinental Congress met in Philadelphia. 
Within a few weeks thereafter Paul Re- 
vere made two trips thither with dis- 
patches, and in December he started 
upon his fifth ride, a journey second in 
importance to none in his career. 

In Boston Dr. Warren learned that 
England had prohibited the importation 
of gunpowder by the Colonists and was 
preparing to send a garrison to Fort Wil- 
liam and Mary at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where a quantity of war ma- 
terials was stored. This post was then 
occupied only by a British captain and 
five men. Revere was sent to induce the 
neighboring Sons of Liberty to seize it. 


He rode to the farm of John Sullivan. 
a former militia major (and later a gen- 
eral of the Revolution), near Durham 
Sullivan organized and directed the expe- 
dition. About three hundred Sons con- 
verged upon Portsmouth and surrounded 
the fort. Sullivan led a party up, demand- 
ing surrender. They were fired upon from 
three four-pounders and small arms, these 
being the first shots of the American 
Revolution, four months before Lexing- 
ton and Concord. No one was hurt. how- 
ever, and before the defenders could re- 
load, Sullivan rushed the place and over- 
powered them. Ninety-seven barrels of 
powder and considerable arms were taken 
away and hidden. These munitions en- 
abled the Americans to make the stand 
at Bunker Hill that electrified the patri- 
otic spirit of the Colonies. 

Events were drifting surely toward 
revolution. Samuel Adams and Hancock 
were fugitives, with a price on their heads 
Revere, between rides, was acting as 
chief of an espionage corps of about 
thirty young men—printers, clerks and 
mechanics for the most part—to observe 
the movements of British troops and of 
Tories. The corps maintained day and 
night watches. It met at the Green Dra- 
gon where each man placed his hand on 
a Bible and renewed his oath of fidelity 
and of secrecy. Hancock and Adams 
spent their days only eighteen miles away 
at Concord, where the former presided 
over the provincial congress, or legisla- 
ture, but they slept at the residence of 
Reverend Jonas Clarke at Lexington, six 
miles from Con- (Continued on page 46) 
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Famous Confection Co. Now 


Divides Big Business 










With Local Managers 


Gives Them Bi 
Looking After 


Share of Profits for Just 
al Interests. More Men 


Wanted Everywhere On New Plan That 
Requires No Selling. 


Now, once again, the growing generosity of America’s great national 
institutions is revealed to the public. First came Henry Ford with his high 
wage scale and 5-day week. Then the big railroads made stockholders of 
employees. But now comes what many say is perhaps the most whole- 
hearted generosity of all—a new plan that means the possibility of “for- 
tunes” and life-long happiness for thousands upon thousands of honest 


men and women everywhere. 


Step Into a Ready-Made “Fortune” 


to take it on. No wonder expert salesmanship 
No wonder big money is 


HE oldest, largest, wealthiest firm of 

I its kind in the world—originators of one 
of America’s fastest selling, most popu- 

lar, nationally advertised confection specialties 
now wants more honest men and women in 
every city, town and village on full or part 
time to fill the demand for this delicious con- 
fection among local stores on a clever new 
plan that actually requires no selling on your 
part. To make this opening more than worth- 
while—more than a mere salaried job—this 
big concern will allow you to actually share 
liberally in the huge profits created in your 
town by this delicious confection. No big 
capital to invest. No business or selling ex- 
perience needed. On this liberal new plan you 
become a profit-sharing local manager—not 
merely a salaried employee. You step right 
into a business already popularized—with big, 
easy profits waiting for you from the very first 
day. We can afford to be liberal, for this de- 
licious confection enjoys national popularity 
and sales. Already millions of dollars’ worth 
have tickled the palates of men, women and 
children everywhere. And once folks taste it 
they come back for more and more and more. 


No Selling to Do 


Stores Do the Selling for You 


Please don't confuse this important opening 
with house to house canvassing. You do busi- 
ness with local stores. Yet you need no busi- 
ness or sales ability. Because you do no ‘‘sell- 
ing’—on our new plan. Already hundreds 
upon hundreds of men and women have made 
income records that sound almost unbeliev- 
able. Even up to $75 and $100 in a single day 
have been reported. To make big money is 
now simple and easy. For the president of 
this great company—Mr. H. W. Eakins, one 
of the outstanding sales geniuses of all time— 
has perfected a daring new “profit-sharing” 
plan that gets this fast-selling confection into 
almost every local store without “high pres- 
sure” selling. Merchants risk nothing to make 
big profits—so nearly all of them are anxious 
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is not essential! 
possible at once. 


A Steady Income 


From Nearly Every Store in Town 


This daring new opportunity offers you far 
more than big money right from the very 


start. It means the possibility of a growing, 
prosperous, life-long business of your own— 
that no one can take from you. For when 
your local merchants see how fast this popular 
confection actually sells itself on our clever 
new “Taste It First’’ plan they are anxious to 
carry it always. Thus every store who sells it 
should produce a steady income for you day 
after day, year after year. And nearly every 
store in town is a prospective money-maker 
for you. Drug stores, cigar stores, candy stores, 
grocers, restaurants, bakeries, fruit stores, soda 
fountains—they'll all be glad to make money 
on our no-risk profit-sharing plan. When your 
business grows so big that you cannot get 
around to all the stores—or if you don’t want 
to make any calls yourself even now, at the 
start—we will tell you how to get other men 
and women to do this for you—to double and 
treble your profits. Why can't you do as well 
as others—even up to $75 or $100 a day! 

I wish I had space here to list off the re- 
markable profit records made by other men 
and women. You'd get the surprise of your 
life. Look at these amazing examples! Ira 
Shook, $365 in a single day. 

Marine of Calif., $11,265 sales in 3 months 
Gordon of N. J., $4,000 profits in less than 2 
months. Bevel, Mich., $25 profit his first day. 
E. R. Nazer says his profits average $3,000 
in 5 months. Lieb of Montreal, $400 sales per 
week. Reports like these pour in from men 
and women who had no more experience than 
you have. Widows with families to support 
Married women who need extra money. Mar- 
ried and single men who are ambitious to 
make man-size incomes. All have found salva- 
tion in our plan. It’s so easy to make money 











$365 


in a Single Day 











when you don’t have to do discouraging, 
tiresome selling or canvassing. 


Some Openings Left 


Rush Application 


This offer is so unusual, so generous, so utterly 
different from agents and canvassing proposi- 
tions that thousands of men and women will 
apply for these openings. So we advise you to 
rush the application below before it is too late. 
This application does not obligate you in any 
way or cost you any money. Remember that 
no business experience, sales ability, or big 
capital are necessary. Any man or woman can 
do it in full or spare time and start a big suc- 
cess even from the very first day. If up to $25 
or $50 a day—if a steady income without hard 
selling or canvassing—will make you happy, 
then rush the application. H. W. Eakins, 
President, Long-Eakins Co., 843 High St 
Springheld, Ohio. 


H. W. Eakins, President 

Long-Eakins Co 

843 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 
Consider me an applicant for the open 
ing in my town as your profit-sharing 
local manager. Send details of your new 
plan that gets your delicious confection 
into stores without hard sales work and 
gets me up to $25 in a day. I am will- 
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... THAT YOUVE 
TRIED THEM ALL 





SETTLE DOWN 10 
DURHAM 
DUPLEX 
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) poiee them all? Now get yourself a fresh 

package of Durham-Duplex blades and try 
something really new. Not in shape—not in 
name—not in finish—but new in the one thing 
that really counts—shaving efficiency. The 
hollow-ground edges on the latest output of 
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area p surprise even to those 
who thought Durham-Duplex blades had already 
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cord. The protection of Adams and Han- 
cock, and of the congress itself, against a 
surprise move of the British troops was 
one of the duties of Revere and his agents, 
who reported directly to Dr. Warren. 

On Saturday night, April 15, 1775, Re- 
vere’s men informéd Warren that the 
grenadiers and light infantry encamped 
on the common had received confidential 
orders that seemed to presage a troop 
movement and that there was a stir 
aboard the troopships in the harbor. On 
Sunday Warren sent Revere to Lexing- 
ton to put Hancock on his guard against 
a British foray upon Concord 

This journey, performed in daylight on 
a tranquil April Sunday, was quite as im- 
portant as the “midnight ride’ which 
Revere made two nights later to the same 
place. It apprised Hancock of the prob- 
able danger. and next morning Congress 
ordered the removal of military supplies 
from Concord and the raising of an artil- 
lery company. On his return Revere 
tarried at Charlestown to complete his 
plan to give Hancock the earliest intelli- 
gence of the British movements 

The British could approach Concord 
by two ways. One was by land, by head- 
ing south over the neck of the peninsula 
on which Boston stands and circling 
around north by way of Cambridge. But 
a shorter route would be to cross the har- 
bor in boats directly to Cambridge 

In Charlestown Revere looked up a 
responsible Son of Liberty named Conant 
and put the case before him. If the Brit- 
ish departed in the daytime their route 
could be observed from the Charlestown 
shore. If they departed at night Revere 
would arrange a signal in the tall spire of 
Christ Church in Boston—one lantern if 
by land and two if by water. Conant 
would send riders to forewarn Hancock 
at Lexington 

Revere then crossed over to Boston on 
the ferry and told Robert Newman, sex- 
ton of Christ Church. what to do. Unlike 
the New Brick Church, at which Revere 
worshipped, Christ Church was attended 
by many Tories, but Newman was a 
loyal Son of Liberty whom Revere had 
known as a boy 

On Tuesday, April 18th, Revere seems 
to have been engrossed by other matters, 
for at ten o'clock that night he was at 
home with his large family, lately in- 
creased by the birth of a son, when a 
messenger from Dr. Warren appeared at 
the door. At Warren’s Revere was told 
that the British were leaving by water, 
and that William Dawes had set out over 
the land route to notify Hancock. War- 
ren asked Revere to go by way of 
Charlestown 

Revere hurried past Newman’s house 
in Essex Street and told him to show the 
lanterns. Then he went home where he 
kept boots and a riding cloak. or surtout, 
as he called it, always in readiness 

The Charlestown ferry stopped at nine, 
but Revere knew where a rowboat in the 
service of his espionage corps was tied 
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under a wharf. On the way thither he 
picked up two Sons of Liberty, one a 
waterman by trade, who suggested the 
advisability of muffling the oars. The 
moon and the tide were rising as the dory 
passed almost in the shadow of a British 
man-of-war on board of which six bells, 
or eleven o’clock, had just been struck 
On the Charlestown shore Revere was 
met by Conant and Richard Devens, a 
friend of Dr. Warren. They had seen the 
lights in the steeple and had sent ex- 
presses to warn Hancock, Adams, and 
the county generally. In the stable of 
Deacon Larkin a horse was saddled for 
Revere. While it was being brought 
Devens told of seeing a party of British 
officers that afternoon near Menotomy 
now Arlington) and to look out for them. 
Revere said he would, and was off, 
studying the gait and disposition of his 
new horse. He liked the animal, and 
noted that he had a clear, pleasant moon- 
light night in which to make his ride. 
Leaving the last houses of Charlestown 
he put his mount to a gallop, but had 
gone hardly more than a mile when be- 
neath a roadside tree ahead he saw the 
figures of two mounted British officers. 
They saw him, too, and one dashed 
toward him while the other took off up 
the road to intercept Revere in case he 
should elude the first officer 
Revere saw safety in stratagem. Turn- 
ing his horse about he retreated full speed 
toward Charlestown with the officers in 
pursuit. Then he turned sharply to the 
left through an unfenced field. One of- 
ficer turned to head him off and rode into 
a clay bog, where Revere last saw him 
floundering. Revere pushed on through 
the field to the Medford road, less than a 
mile away, which also led to Lexington. 
Passing through Medford he aroused the 
captain of the Minute Men and dashed 
on to Menotomy, shouting “The British 
are coming!” at nearly every house. 
Shortly after midnight he reached the 
hamlet of Lexington. The big, rambling 
Clarke house stood just off the green. 
When Revere asked admittance Sergeant 
Monroe said that the family had just re- 
tired and asked that there be no noise. 
“Noise!” panted the perspiring Re- 
vere. “You'll have enough noise before 
long! The regulars are coming out!” 
Candles were lighted and the household 
was soon astir at the courier’s story. In 
addition to Hancock and Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke were entertaining the beau- 
tiful Dorothy Quincy, Hancock’s fiancée. 
Hancock ordered Sergeant Monroe to 
ring the church bell to call the Minute 
Men, and brought downstairs a sword 
and a musket which he fell to cleaning. 
A half hour later William Dawes, the 
second messenger of Warren, rode up. 
The two couriers departed for Concord. 
On the green they were joined by a third 
horseman, young Dr. Samuel Prescott. 
The three rode together, alarming the 
houses. They had gone about three miles, 
or half way to Concord, when Dawes 
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and Prescott stopped to arouse a house- 
hold and Revere rode on slowly so that 
his companions could catch up. A short 
distance ahead he suddenly saw two Brit- 
ish officers. He shouted to Dawes and 
Prescott that “here are two of them, 
come up!” 

But when Revere looked again he saw 
four British officers with drawn pistols. 

Revere stopped. Dawes made a de- 
tour, dropping his watch from his pocket 
in the excitement, but Prescott came on 
at a gallop as if to ride through the line 
of Englishmen who blocked the road. 
They drew their swords and Pres¢ott 
checked his horse alongside Revere. Op- 
posite them was a gap in the fence where 
the bars had been let down. Instinctively 
the two men put their horses through the 
opening into a meadow. 

Prescott turned his.mount to the left, 
leaped a high stone wall and disappeared. 

Revere rode toward a woods intending 
to abandon his horse there and hide. A 
party of British soldiers emerged from 
the woods and with drawn pistols ordered 
Revere to dismount. He was cornered. 
The gap in the fence had been made by 
the British as a part of a trap from which 
Prescott had escaped by his intrepidity. 

The British party escorted Revere 
back along the road toward Lexington, a 
sergeant riding at the prisoner’s side with 
a cocked pistol. Revere gave an exag- 
gerated account of the alarm he had 
spread and of the number of Colonists 
that were rising to oppose the British 
march. The church spire at Lexington 
was visible in the moonlight when the 
party heard a small volley of musketry 
from that direction. Revere said it was a 
signal of assembly for the colonists. Tak- 
ing his horse, the British left Revere in 
the road and galloped away. 

Revere made his way through a grave- 
yard and a pasture to Lexington. Captain 
Parker’s Minute Men were gathering on 
the green. Revere went with Hancock and 
Adams to Woburn, but returned to Lex- 
ington with young Mr. Lowell, Hancock’s 
clerk, to look after a trunk full of papers. 

It was just getting daylight. Revere 
looked out and saw the British coming. 

He and Lowell hurried down with the 
trunk. The Minute Men also had been 
advised of the approach and Captain 
Parker had formed his men in a line on 
the green. Revere reckoned their num- 
ber to be between fifty and sixty. The 
line parted to let the two men through 
with the trunk and Revere heard an of- 
ficer, perhaps Captain Parker, say: 

“Let the troops pass by and don’t mo- 
lest them without they begin first.” 

The next that attracted Revere’s at- 
tention was a shot—from a pistol, he 
thought. Then followed two discharges 
from muskets. The head of the British 
column was in view, but Revere could not 
see the Minute Men for a house. 

They saw the British advance a few 
paces at a run, halt and aim. A flash and 
a roll of smoke—the British regulars had 
fired. 

“We made off with the trunk,” conclud- 
ed Paul Revere, who had just witnessed 
about half of the battle of Lexington and 
the beginning of the war of the American 
Revolution. 
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An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


with these companies is the staff of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, giving them the benefit of 
its development of better methods. 
The Bell Laboratories and the West- 
ern Electric Company utilize the tal- 


So THAT you may telephone from 
house to house in a Southern village, 
from farm to farm in the Middle West, 
or from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast—the Bell Telephone System 
must be large. Its work is to give ade- 


quate telephone service to one of the 
world’s busiest and most widespread 
nations. There is 4000 million dollars’ 
worth of telephone plant and equipment 
in the Bell System, any part of which 
is subject to your call day or night. 

Every resource of this system is 
directed to the end that you may 
have quick, clear and convenient 
telephone service. 

In order to meet the telephone needs 
of the country most effectively, the 
operation of the Bell System 
is carried on by 24 Associated 
Companies, each attuned to 
the area it serves. Working 





ents of thousands of scientists for 
constant research and improvement in 
the material means of telephony. West- 
ern Electric, with its great plants and 
warehouses in every part of the coun- 
try, contributes its specialized ability 
for the precise and economical manu- 
facture of equipment of the highest 
quality for the entire system. 

The Bell System is vigorously carry- 
ing forward its work of improving 
the telephone service of the country. 
It is building for today and 
tomorrow—for the benefit of 
every one who lives and works 
in America. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS, 






RAILWAY 


SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


POSTAL CLERKS 
—_ / 


Steady Work — No Layoffs — Paid Vacations , 


$158 to $225 Month 


Mail Goupon Before You Lose It 
Pe ee 


Frenkiia Inetit Dept mise, 


Sirs: Rush to me, without charge, (1) 
32 page book “Government Jobs’ with 
(2) list of Government Jobs now obtain- 
able, and particulars telling how to get 
them, (3) send full information regarding 
preference given to Ex-Service Men. 





Postoffice Clerks 


City als Carriers f 
tors Slee. ccnccasceccecesees= 


s I igrant Insp 
rnc ‘Education Usually Sufficient | 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference § ,ééres 
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Let the Champion, 


show the way 


To swim and dive safely ...to feel 
at ease in the water, the air and the 
public eye... follow the champion’s 
lead. Wear an athletic supporter 
and avoid the chance of crippling 
pain and double danger in an awk- 
ward kick or faulty plunge. 


Wear a Pal every time you “go in.” 
The vital but least rugged zone of 
your body needs reinforcement at 
all times, in all seasons. Fortified 
against mishaps and strains, your 
sense of security, freedom, confi- 
dence willadd power toevery stroke. 


Pal is a super-supporter, the finest 
type made. Superb quality and ex- 
clusive patented features...likethe 
stout rubber-cored ribs knit into its 
soft, porous pouch...insure long 
life, lasting comfort and real econ- 
omy. Priced as low as a dollar. 


Bike is a simpler type, fashioned 
from a single strip of high-grade 
elastic. The safety standard of ath- 
letes, coaches and trainers for 55 
years. 50 cents and upward, at drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


BAUER & BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago 


New York 


What every man should know 
about the need and functions of 
asupporter is concisely presented 
in our new treatise “Guard the 
Vital Zone.” Address Bauer & 
Black, 2504 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, for free copy. 
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438 Years After Columbus 
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now we were down to ice cream sodas! 

After a few weeks around the strange- 
ness wore away. But the revision that 
had occurred in American women was 
almost startling. My memories of Amer- 
ican girls were well-preserved. I remem- 
bered them as I had known them as a 
youth. “Clinging-vines” they were then, 
with long skirts and long hair. I always 
recalled one I knew in Pittsburgh. When 
I went up to see her I had to toss my cig- 
aret away a block from the house. She 
told her parents where she was going and 
when she’d get back. But now—I don’t 
have to go into details. 

Another matter— 

Every night when I go out now I do 
my best to talk against the radio. My 
host turns it on as soon as I walk in 
When I left in 1914 I put a new needle 
on a Victrola, that was all. In France, 
where the radio is government con- 
trolled, I had learned little about it 

All I hear on every corner is: “Well, 


what did the market do today?” Bank- 
ers and wealthy business men were the 
only ones who bought stocks when [ 
went away. Now the iceman gives me 
some of my best “tips.” 

And, while the stock situation didn’t 
really bother me after my arrival, I was 
concerned about the change in prices. A 
$5 pair of shoes were fine shoes once. 
Yet a week or so ago I went in a store 
with a chap who paid $35 for a pair 

It’s a new world, altogether, far dif- 
ferent from the one I left in 1914. 

But—be that as it may—there’s one 
change which has occurred that I will 
never be able to establish in my mind. 
That’s the change in the styles of dogs 
I knew dogs as dogs. Big, rough, hearty 
dogs that were dogs. Now I see only 
Spitz, Chow and Pomeranian. Just toys 
they are. Not an ounce of doghood in 
them. And most of them are riding in 
the biggest limousines on the avenue, 
wrapped up so they won't catch cold 


Big -Moments 


(Continued from page 25) 


THE ANGUISH OF HOMECOMING 
$10 Prize 


ATE in tror18, the giant Leviathan, 
after it had safely crossed the At- 
lantic and disembarked ten thousand 
troops at Liverpool, England, and had re- 
ceived much needed repairs, turned her 
nose toward Brest, France. Here she 
received for the return voyage to the 
States her usual burden of some five 
thousand wounded. My assignment was 
that of caring for the shell shocked. 

One of our patients, Old Bill (his last 
name I have forgotten) was in a pitiful 
condition—a wreck of a man, probably 
thirty-five years of age but giving the im- 
pression of being nearly sixty, a terrible 
scar on his face, all of his front teeth 
gone, and his nerves so badly shattered 
that he seemed to have no control over 
his body or muscles. He had lost his 
teeth in a hand to hand battle with a 
German who had used the butt of his 
rifle on Bill's mouth. He had to be fed; 
could only drink liquids from a bottle; 
could not walk, but had to crawl. 

As we neared the Statue of Liberty, I 
helped “Old Bill” out on deck to see our 
welcome, then became so interested in 
other things that I forgot him for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly remembering, I turned 
to look for him. He was crawling deject- 
edly back into our quarters. I hurried 
after him and asked him if he didn’t want 
to stay on deck and watch until we tied 
up in Hoboken. Then I noticed he was 
crying, crying as though his heart would 
break. The bands were playing, whistles 
shrieking, crowds yelling. As I put my 
arms over his shoulders, he sobbed, “Oh! 
Why did I have to come back? Why 


couldn't I have been killed? I have a 
beautiful wife and a fine boy waiting for 
me and I have to come back to them like 
this. Oh, God, I can’t stand it!” 

I wonder what has become of Old Bill? 
—L. H. Baster, Boise, Idaho 


NAPOLEON, THE LITTLE MASCOT 
$10 Prize 


FIRST met Napoleon at Menil la 

Tour selling candies and fruits to the 
soldiers. He was ten years old, a refugee 
from Meaux, where his parents were 
killed in Von Kluck’s attack on that vil- 
lage. We adopted him as our mascot. 

Soon we moved in the direction of 
Chateau-Thierry, stopping over at Meaux 
for a few days. Little Napoleon was 
elated to be in his home village again 
But in the midst of our Independence 
Day celebration our regiment received 
orders to move. At first it was decided 
to leave our little mascot behind, but he 
pleaded so hard, he was allowed to 
board the camions with us that evening. 

Suddenly there was a whirr, as of a 
thousand wings overhead, then a flash and 
an appalling crash. By the light of elec- 
tric torches we saw that a bomb from 
an enemy’s plane dropped ten feet from 
the rear camion. Apparently beyond a 
few scratches nobody was hurt. But wait 
—there was a still form in the corner. 
Yes, it was Napoleon, dead! 

They bore him to rest in his native vil- 
lage. A magnificent military mass was 
celebrated for the repose of his soul in 
the great cathedral. Three volleys were 
fired over the grave, Taps were sounded 
and our little mascot was at rest. 

Visitors from all over the world pass 
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through Meaux en route to the Ameri- 
can Cemetery at Bois Belleau. I wonder 
how many will stop and ask about the 
little grave, with a cross that bears this 
inscription : 

To our Little Napoleon 

from his 
Yankee Division Friends 
May he rest in Peace. 

—MIcHAEL J. L. Mooney, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


HIS THOUGHTS WERE OF THEM 
$10 Prize 


T HAPPENED on a late October 

afternoon in 1918, on the Argonne 
front. We were burying our own dead in 
a small cemetery at the western edge of 
the Bois de Brieulles. A German battery 
had ceased firing on our position and we 
had taken up our work again about the 
trench grave. Two men of the detail 
were carrying in a soldier’s body, placing 
it near the grave; the right arm lay across 
the breast, the hand concealed under the 
unbuttoned slicker and blouse. In pre- 
paring the body for burial the hand was 
withdrawn, and in its grasp, something 
was held; the man attending him took 
this “something,” looked at it for a mo- 
ment, then turning toward us, with a 
depth of feeling in his voice, said: ‘““My 
God, it’s a picture of his wife and kid.” 

We had long since accustomed our- 
selves to seeing and handling the dead 
without sign of emotion—it was a work 
that had to be done and we went about 
it in a business-like way. But, now, we 
gathered about this poor fellow’s out- 
stretched form, and as we looked upon 
the likeness of those he had wanted to 
live for and then into his lifeless face we 
felt a trace of that infinite grief that 
must have filled his soul in his last bitter 
hour out there on the field —Joun L. 
PAULEY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 
$10 Prize 


HE 3d Battalion, 355th Infantry, of 

the 89th Division had been driving 
the Germans all night and had succeeded 
in ferrying across the Meuse River. 

I was a regimental runner of this fa- 
mous battalion and shall never forget my 
One Big Moment. I was guiding two 
American soldiers to the battalion P. C. 
the next morning after we had crossed 
safely. 

We looked up the road and saw some 
Germans coming out of the timber. 

There was an elderly man with long 
whiskers and two young lads. They had 
stacked their guns at the edge of the tim- 
ber and were advancing apparently un- 
armed. They were calling in excited voices 
to the Americans—‘War Finished.” 

The older nian on seeing we three come 
up the road ran back and started to grab 
his rifle. 

Three shots rang out and the old man 
sank to the ground. The two young 
Germans raised their hands and sur- 
rendered. We took them on to Battalion 
P. C. where we were informed that the 
Armistice had taken effect at 11 a. m. 

Peace had come, but the first mes- 


senger of peace who had tried so hard to 
tell us the good news was lying across the 
road with the rain falling in his face— 
FRANK KENNEDY, Fairland, Okla. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 
$10 Prize 


URING the Argonne Drive, our bal- 
loon had a visitation from an artil- 
lery major, who requested that he be sent 
up in the basket to do some observing for 
his battery. Hardly had they reached the 
proper height when along came a lone 
Fokker making a bee line for the sausage. 
We immediately hauled the bag down to 
300 meters to enable the men in the bas- 
ket to jump with their parachutes safely. 
The German aviator passed through 
the anti-aircraft high explosive barrage 
and in spite of a withering fire from our 
machine guns, refused to set fire to the 
balloon until both men had jumped. He 
maneuvered in and out and around for 
several minutes, still withholding his fire. 
In the meantime, the lieutenant had suc- 
ceeded in either convincing the major or 
throwing him out bodily, but at any rate 
both got out and floated to earth. Almost 
immediately, the German, seeing that all 
was Clear, set fire to the bag and went on 
his way, with wings literally torn to 
bits from our bullets, and streaked for 
home, followed by an American Spad 
plane (which we afterwards found out 
to be Eddie Rickenbacker, when he ap- 
plied for confirmation of his victory). 
We followed the chase as far as our 
glasses would permit and saw the German 
jump from his crippled plane in a para- 
chute—the first and only airplane para- 
chute jump we witnessed in the war.— 
Craic S. HerBert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RELIEF 
$10 Prize 


HAD been out with the Royal Field 

Artillery since September, 1914, and 
on March 21, 1918, here we were on the 
retreat. When they rang the bells in 
England at our recapture of Cambrai, 
they were too previous. Jerry had us on 
the go! Down through the Somme and 
Ancre valleys we traversed, and back 
over the old roads, trenches and gun pits 
we had struggled and fought in for years. 
Where were the Americans, and what 
were they doing? 

March 3oth saw us without rest, food 
or anything, making a stand. Wearily I 
stood between my two horses, holding on 
to their manes, as they sucked water be- 
tween their teeth. If I had only some- 
thing to eat; no, if I only had a few hours’ 
sleep, perhaps then I would be able to 
pull myself together; I might . When 
I came to, I saw two bronze faces with 
strange hats and tassels bending over me. 
Where was I and who were these fellows? 
“All right, buddy, take another pull at 
this water bottle and you'll be O. K.” 
The Americans! How did they get into 
our salient? Were we being relieved? I 
got to my feet and I was helped into the 
saddle, and when I tried to speak one of 
them said: “That's all right, Bud, you 
take these smokes and if you strike an 
American outfit, (Continued on page 50) 





Model 29, Repeating Shot- 
gun, 12 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade, $49.30 








Take your 
choice... 
You can’t 
go wrong 


N a repeating shot- 

gun, positive action 
at all times, and materials 
that resist wear, are of 
first importance. These 
are essential for smooth 
action, with no jams or 
other distracting annoy- 
ances, and for a long 
life under rapid fire 

with heavy loads. 


Next, the man choos- 
ing a gun should con- 
sider beauty of line 
and finish, balance, 
and handling 
qualities. 





By every test, the Model 
29 Remington 12 gauge 
repeater, and the Model 
17 Remington 20 gauge 
repeater, will prove to 
you that each is superior 
in its class. 


Let an —- analyze 


their mechanical per- 
formance, judge for your- 
self their graceful lines 
and ease of handling — 
you will find that you 
can not go wrong in 
choosing one of these 
Remingtons. Your dealer 
robably has these guns 
instock. Ifhe has not,letus 
send you a booklet which 
describes them fully.Take 
this to your dealer, show 
him the gun you want, 
and he can get it for 
you quickly. 





Medel 17, Pump Action 
Shotgun, 20 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade, $49.30 








REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
| 25 Broadway 


New York City 


_ Remington 
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To those with 
BEEFSTEAK APPETITES 
and dry-toast digestions 


Get Pepto-Bismol. Take it—and for- 
get you ever knew stomach distress! 

Pepto - Bismol checks fermentation 
and the formation of harmful acids. 
Indigestion, heartburn, acid or sour 
stomach—yield quickly to this proven 
remedy. It has been a doctor’s pre- 
scription for 25 years. Pleasant to take. 
Even children like it. 

Buy Pepto-Bismol at your druggist’s 
in the 3-cornered bottles. It is only 
50c. Turn after-mealtime pangs into 
untroubled peace and comfort! Money 


back if it doesn’t relieve you. 


ie 
Pepto-Bismol 
RELIEVES INDIGESTION QuIcKLy 


MAKERS OF E Norwich) UNGUENTINE 





Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 


preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
W for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 
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(J Mod. Salesmanship_ [| Credit and Collection 
() Traffic M t Cor pond e 
O) Rail. Station Mgm't CO Modern Foremanship 
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Ojindustrial Mgm't 
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{) Telegraphy oO 

(C Business Mém't C Effective Speaking 

O)Railway Accounting ([) Stenotypy—Stenog’y 
(C) Paper Sal ‘'sT 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept . 8361-R, Chicago 


PETTIBONE’S 


FEATURE PARADE AND BAND 


UNIFORMS 


OF SPECIAL DESIGNS 
PETTIBONE’S Write for Catalog CINCINNATI, 0. 



































B ig -Noments 


(Continued from page 49) 


you go right up to anybody and ask for 
something to eat and drink. Now don’t 
thank me and when Jerry is put back to 
where he belongs, you'll laugh and won- 
der what it was all about.” The psycho- 
logical moment. 

In all my travels in the United States, 
I still scan all the clean-cut faces to see 
if I can ever meet those two Americans; 
especially the Big Boy, who lifted me out 
of the dangers of becoming a neurotic.— 
JoHN McWuirter, Boston, Mass. 


IT WORKED 
$10 Prize 


OT a big moment, perhaps, but a 
funny one for the rest of the men. 
Knowing him as I do, I think my hus- 
band must have been the Peck’s Bad Boy 
of his company. To get even, somebody 
swiped his one and only pair of pants. 

Next morning at reveille he crawled out 
of bed, as usual, at the last possible mo- 
ment, and began pulling on clothes at top 
speed. But no pants. 

What to do? If he didn’t get there, he 
would be put on detail. If he went with- 
out pants, more detail. 

He thought fast. He had to. And when 
roll was called, there he was, with the 
whole company snickering. He had 
wrapped his leggins as high as possible 
and then worn his overcoat, though it 
was slightly warm for that. They just 
met, and it was necessary to walk care- 
fully and with more than his accustomed 
dignity. Captain Smith never knew the 
difference. — Mrs. Ciype Pexton, Le- 
mars, lowa. 


AIN’T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS 
FEELING? 


$10 Prize 


OU’RE in the “support line” near 
the top of a steep hill. 

You have no trenches or dugouts, 
you're only curled up at the foot of a big 
tree. 

Shells are coming hot and heavy from 
over the hill, but you don’t mind it. You 
know that shells come in a curve, so they 
must either land on top of the hill or 
pass over you and drop into the valley. 
You’re just congratulating yourself on 
your knowledge of geometry, when you 
hear the whirr of an airplane in the dis- 
tance. 

It’s a Boche; you know that by the pe- 
culiar throb of the propeller, but if you 
have any doubts on the subject they are 
soon dispelled. You feel the earth quake 
and hear an eruption. You know that he 
has dropped one of his pills. 

You’ve seen craters that these pills 
make like mine caves, fifty feet across 
and thirty feet deep. 

You hear the second pill go off—it’s 
nearer than the first. 

The third one is still nearer. You hear 
the gentle hum it makes in falling. They 
don’t drop with a screech and a roar. like 





shells, they just make a faint whistle, 
like a humming bird, almost like a violin 
string. At the rate he’s coming the next 
one must just about hit you. 

The pill grazes a branch of your tree, 
skids a very little bit, strikes the ground 
with the shoulder instead of the nose, 
and toboggans down the hillside into the 
valley—a dud. 

Ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling? 

It happened at 2 a. m. August 13, 1918, 
in the Vesle Sector, and was only one of 
the events in a five-day picnic—Jacos I. 
Horow11z, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE SCORCHED GOOSE 
$10 Prize 


ie WAS on April 30, 1918, that my 
contingent started for Camp Funston. 
Eighteen hours later four of the group 
were in the hospital, eight were on their 
way to France, while I alone of our thir- 
teen remained. 

Knowing of the anxiety of my family 
I inquired for a telegraph office and was | 
told that the only one was at General 
Wood’s Headquarters. Being in civilian 
garb I had no trouble in passing the M. 
P.’s. For several years my brother and 
I had used a simple code to reduce the 
cost of sending telegrams, so the message 
which I shoved across to the operator | 
read: THE OLD GRAY GOOSE IS | 
DEAD. It informed the family that the | 
other boys were on their way to France, 
but that I would be in this country for 
some time to come. Then I realized what 
I was doing; Sending a code message 
from General Wood’s Headquarters dur- 
ing wartime. 

While visions of arrest, the guardhouse, 
flashed through my mind I felt a tap on 
my shoulder and wheeled about to face 
an M. P. and a sentry with a rifle and 
fixed bayonet. From a long way off came 
the voice of the M. P. “Is that your car 
parked outside the door, mister?” My | 
strength came back with a rush and with 
all the power in my lungs I roared: “No, 
no, that’s not my car!” and stalked from 
the room.—J. R. Gray, Pratt, Kas. 


AND SO HE DIED 
$10 Prize 


URING the night of November 4-5, | 

1918, my outfit, B Co., Seventh U. | 
S. Engineers, Fifth Division, was engaged 
in building pontoon bridges over the | 
Meuse between Cléry-le-Petit and Dun- 
sur-Meuse, while under fire. Some of the | 
doughboys became impatient at the delay | 
and swam across the river to the east 
bank, where they dug in. A good many | 
of them were killed or wounded while in 
the water. I, with several others of the 
outfit, came across a young American | 
soldier surely not a day over 18. He had 
been one of the swimmers. Half way | 
across he picked up a M. G. bullet in his | 
right lung, the bullet passing entirely | 
through his body. He had turned and | 
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= 
swam back to the west bank of the river 
after receiving his wound, had been 
tagged for the hospital and was waiting 
for a ride back. He was in great pain. 

An American ambulance drove up the 
road from the river, loaded to capacity 
with wounded. The driver stopped, got 
down from his seat, went around to the 
little door in the side of the ambulance, 
and after looking and listening inside 
said, “I’ve gotta German here who'll 
never make it to the dressing station 
alive.” When we heard this remark we 
naturally told him he had better make 
room for the wounded kid. : 

Without a word, and as though he 
hadn’t heard us, he swung up into the seat 
and drove away, taking the wounded Ger- 
man with him and leaving the kid stand- 
ing there. The kid, without a word, turned 
and started off up the road. 

A couple of days after the Armistice 
we had pulled back to the Meuse. While 
going along the road we found the kid. 
He hadn’t gotten far, had crawled over 
to the side of the road and was lying there 
dead.—E. M. Brown, East Moline, Iil. 


CAUGHT! 
$10 Prize 


Y BIG moment came as I walked 
through the reservation of the 

U.S. Naval Radio Station at Bar Harbor, 
Maine, with Commander Hooper. U.S.N. 
Just a short time before this I had 
picked up some strange code while stand- 
ing by for the regular schedules. Noting 
that it was umlaut code and quite difficult 





wise old cobbler in his shop, “I'll sign 
it, and I will add something which you 
must never forget—I don’t want to know 
what that petition is!” 
| I have nothing to say against reform- 
ers; I was one and I may be again. The 
danger lies not so much in the possible 
lack of merit of the cause but in the tre- 
mendous, complex, professional machin- 
ery which now not only is the hired man 
of causes but actually can and does initiate 
causes. As one real farmer writes to me, 
“With a part of the cause of farm relief 
I am in full sympathy, but most of the 
gang of parasites who pretend to repre- 
sent us farmers are fellows who want 
another commission or bureau or some- 
thing with a place on it for themselves.” 
In my own mail hardly a day goes by 
that I am not asked to write or pray, talk 
or pay for some movement, some cause. 
It so happens that I had much to do in 
1925 with the formation of that Nation- 
al Crime Commission, a part of whose 
function was taken over by the Wicker- 
sham Commission. The other day a 
woman telephoned to ask if I would not 
serve on the board of directors of a pro- 
| posed National Crime Commission! So 
merrily do the canned causes fly that 
they crash in mid-air in planes financed 
in piloted by those who wish to take a 





financial or publicity ride! 


to copy I found it fascinating to follow. 
At what was apparently the end of a mes- 
sage there was a slight pause and what 
seemed to be a new message started. It 
was addressed FOUR GOD. I copied 
several of these messages and summoned 
Radio Gunner Cole. We at once asked 
Lieutenant Cooper in Washington what 
he knew about it. Word was almost im- 
mediately sent back to us: “If necessary, 
abandon all the work on the station to 
get this code.” 

It proved to be instructions to German 
subs operating on this side of where they 
could meet the ocean going subs from 
Germany with supplies. This code was 
supposed to be the most secret and reli- 
able of the codes used by the German 
High Command but our intelligence de- 
partment soon decoded it and Com- 
mander Hooper was sent at once under 
sealed orders with some of the destroyers. 

As we walked through the reservation 
he told me the details of what happened. 
He was to take up positions with his com- 
mand surrounding a certain location. At 
a given time, close in. They did so and 
caught the whole bunch entirely unawares. 

We had detected the source of supply 
without which they could not operate so 
far from home. Submarine activity quite 
abruptly ended on this side. 

Our success with communication with 
our A. E. F. and the Allies together with 
this submarine scoop brought a citation 
to our wonderful skipper, Lieutenant 
Alessandro Fabbri, and also that most 
coveted Navy Cross.—HARoLD CASTNER, 
Damariscotta, Me. 


(Canned (auses 


(Continued from page 15) 


When the canned cause is not a reform 
cause but a group cause—when it is a 
special interest cause, such as farmer 
relief, labor aspirations, or excessive tar- 
iff—then of course we may expect it to 
turn us away from the forms of our Re- 
public to the forms of Sovietism or 
Fascism. Without arguing the case of 
either, they have in common the recog- 
nition that geographical political units 
have no comparatively real importance 
in this economic age. Regardless of the 
purposes to which the machinery of gov- 
ernment is dedicated, almost all the new 
experiments in government are trying— 
honestly or dishonestly, a frank recogni- 
tion of categories — representation by 
professional, occupational or expert in- 
terest. The more we have of highly or- 
ganized, highly financed, bitterly fought 
canned causes with all their lobbies, high 
pressure, publicity and propaganda, the 
nearer we go to a time when the con- 
sumer and the average citizen, who rely 
upon geographical representation, are not 
truly represented at all. They vote for 
Congressman X but Congressman X 
votes the way, let us say, a band of ar- 
dent, intellectual Amazons— who would 
always rather be martyrs than Presidents 
—or some other concentrated canned 
cause artists tell him to vote. 

This new power (Continued on page 52) 














How! Silepped 


infoa 
Big-Pay Hotel Job 


Who in 4 Months, Without Experience, Be- 
came Hotel Manager, with a 90% Increase 
in Salary, Through Spare Time Training 


WAS idly looking over the pages of a maga- 

zine. Tired after a hard day at the garage in 
which I worked, dissatisfied with my salary, the 
lack of opportunity, long hours and unpleasant 
surroundings, my attention was drawn to an ad- 
vertisement, “Hetels Need Hundreds of Trained 
Men and Women.” I clipped the coupon and sent 
for a copy of the Free Book offered. 


I Decide to Enroll 


Soon the Lewis Schools’ book, “YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,” arrived. Here was a profession 
that offered everything I wanted. Fascinating 
work amidst rich, luxurious surroundings, daily 


| contact with the best people, bigger pay and un- 


limited opportunities. What a contrast to my 
garage work. I enrolled that evening! 


My First Position After Completing 
One-Third of the Course 


After completing one-third of the Course, I se- 
cured a Clerk's jiosition. In less than FOUR 
MONTHS I was offered a position as Hotel Man- 
ager, with a 90% INCREASE IN SALARY! 

My success is due to the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools and the assistance they gave me. I shall 
never regret the day I clipped the coupon and 
sent for their literature 

What A. L. Cummins and thousands of men and 
women like him have done YOU can do! Our 
FREE Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” 
tells how YOU can qualify for a well-paid posi- 
tion in the uncrowded, billion-dollar hotel and 
institutional field. A. L. Cummins’ story can be 
YOUR story—if you will make the same decision 
TODAY that he made a few months ago. Sign 
the coupon and MAIL IT NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ROOM CM-3336 WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[ | Senta { } Steward Socie! Birecter 

i jaeager Cashver Audite. 
anquet Manager Purchasing Agent Sports Director 

| ) Accountant Chief Clerk Supt of Service 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Room CM-3336, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me FREE of charge and without obligation, 

details as to how I can qualify for the hotel and insti- 

tutional field, by spare time study. I am particularly 

interested in the position I have checked above. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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—then EUROPE.’ 


There’s an idea! You'll have 

a great time at the Convention 
Boston’s taking care of that. 

But don’t let it end there. 



















Send for descriptive circular of care- 
fully planned, personally-conducted 


European Tour for $375 


{Salling October 9, 1930) 









It’s the Legion ‘‘Old Gang”’ party. National 
Commander O. L. Bodenhamer is going. 
Takes just a month. You visit 








London The Rhine 
Brussels Paris 
Cologne Versailles 





and the battle fields 






We also offer a variety of trips before and 
after the Convention. Make our office your 
travel headquarters while in Boston. 
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patent firms in Amer- 
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PATENTS 223-2 


charge, a service noted on a. yee by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 
Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869 
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(anned (auses 


(Continued from page 51) 


based on a new professional class of secre- 
tarial organizers—sometimes hard boiled 
and sometimes singing as in a choir re- 
hearsal—has become an amazing power 
before which the citizen unorganized and 
unfinanced may become utterly helpless. 
It finds its deluging force in the multi- 
plications of means of publicity. But it 
found its inspiration in the disclosure of 
what governments themselves could do, 
not only in the war but since, to make 
public opinion run up the road or down 
blind alleys like billy goats—or without 
meaning to use an ungallant phrase—like 
nanny goats. 

I do not mean to say that the power to 
stampede the herd is always used by gov- 
ernments or other organizations for bad 
ends. With all the folly and nonsense 
which has attended the peace movement 
and all the lunatic fringe which it has car- 
ried, no one can gainsay that the senti- 
ment, if not the practice, of peace has 
been advanced by the immense expres- 
sion of it. 

But governments, particularly foreign 
governments, with their control of their 
press, their use of funds to create public 
opinion at home and abroad, have shown 
what can be done with public opinion— 
even when the cause is a bad one. During 
the war and since, when conferences and 
deals have been on, it is impossible that 
every government has been right. None 
the less they have led their populations on 
by the nose like a bull with a ring in his 
nostrils or morphine in his stupid head. 

The war taught us. We had our own 
Bureau of Public Information. Pictures 
of Chilean battleships—it was said by 
those who knew—were released to show 
that our own vessels were operating 
in European waters, post cards were 
printed for circulation among Russian 
soldiers showing a Russian soldier, not 
blonde, not shaved, not attired in the 
smart winter uniform of the Russian 
army, but with a rabbi’s beard, blouse and 
trousers tucked into black peasant boots! 
We, like every other nation, combed the 
field for new atrocity stories and like the 
famous Bryce Report printed hearsay 
and ex-parte yarns as indelible truth. Un- 
like other nations we did not subsidize the 
foreign press but there were glaring cases 
where our own was subsidized, and there 
is no reason to suppose that we are yet 
free from the invasion of a secret net- 
work of gentle, cajoling, foreign-made 
canned thought. 

It was a merry time! Starry-eyed buy- 
ers of liberty bonds were shown bludg- 
eons “which the enemy used to kill the 
helpless wounded;” anyone who knew 
trench warfare understood that these 
spiked instruments were made by the 
hundreds of thousands to beat down 
barbed wire entanglements. 

We had the most highly organized sys- 
tem of any country in the world, at a 
surprisingly low cost. The Committee on 
Public Information received a working 
capital of $6,850,000. Films, expositions, 





etc., earned $2,825,670.23. At the end, 
$2,037,447 was returned to the Treasury. 
Our whole campaign cost less than half 
of what Germany spent in Spain alone. 

Says H. Bailey in the Living Age: 

“It is not known that-all the news 
agencies of the world, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, have working ar- 
rangements with agencies in the capitals 
whence news is sent. They buy the news- 
service of the foreign agency and supply 
news in return. The office of the foreign 
news agency is their office and although 
a competent correspondent is in charge 
of the office, his assistants, particularly 
at night, are nationals of the country of 
origin. Now these foreign news agencies, 
if they are not actually subsidized by the 
governments of their country, are so in- 
debted to them for special facilities, or 
are so compliant, that they become 
nothing but elaborate propaganda bu- 
reaus. On any question of international 
importance, they obtain official views and 
send them out to the public as independ- 
ent views.” 

Before Mussolini came into power in 
Italy more than one of these agencies ap- 
proached me, with willingness to sell me 
whatever I wanted in publicity for my 
beloved country—and if not I was to be 
berated in the press. 

I have experienced the organized prop- 
aganda which surrounds any international 
conference. The American papers are 
filled with soft-soap; the European with 
the stories of the deep, dark designs of 
American policy. 

Of all this international propaganda 
two examples are outstanding. First, the 
method by which the British with a fine 
and friendly brush work upon Americans. 
Second, the world-wide efficiency of the 
Soviets of Russia. 

These are momentarily the two canned 
causes of the world. The first is rather 
frank and candid; the second depends 
upon opportunity, i. e., invitation to a con- 
ference such as a disarmament confer- 
ence where the Soviets, the most armed 
people of the world, can cynically demand 
from the rostrum provided for them, 
complete disarmament of the world. Per- 
haps another is the soft and gentle while- 
o-way of America by general foreign 
propaganda. The truth is that if we 
scrapped all our naval strength complete 
—then the British strength in merchant 
marine, in speed and power to mount 
guns would exceed ours by two to one or 
more. There is no such thing as parity. 
And yet—no doubt, with humane purpose 
—the English ever since we were about 
to enter the war, have filled our nation 
with poets, statesmen and philosophers, 
with radio broadcast and other cajoling 
which might lead us toward their own 
conclusions 

The main hand we have is financial 
capacity to build. Against that canned 
causes operate. To what end? This re- 
mains to be seen. The cards we have to 
play for freedom of the seas, or reduc- 
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tion—not limitation—of armament, all 
are in our capacity to build. It is folly to 
throw these cards away; it is folly to 
allow propaganda from without to fool us 
as to our power and position. 

To allow ourselves to be entailed in this 
kind of propaganda from abroad is non- 
sense. We are swamped by propaganda 
from abroad. When I went back and 
forth last winter on a country-wite lec- 
ture tour I discovered that in series of 
lectures I and one other American were 
the only Americans on the winter lists. 
There were Chinese, Indians, English, 
French, Anti-Fascisti, and so on, booked 
to speak, but almost no Americans. We 
are served from soup to nuts with vari- 
ous foreign propaganda. 

Propaganda—canned causes—can do 
subtle business. When I was in China in 
1917 they were feeding the poor Chinese 
gulls with a story. The story fed to the 
Chinese, who have a profound respect for 


the dead, was that Germany was boiling 
corpses for fat during the war. Of course 
this propaganda was all zaloom! 

As I have indicated the best canned 
cause in the world today is that which is 
put up in Moscow. Almost every nation 
knows it—but ours. The best secret serv- 
ice in the world is in Moscow. I do not 
mind that, but I want it known as a fact. 
In America we sniff at it. France does 
not. Italy does not. England does not. 
Germany does not. Austria does not. It 
is a canned cause which permeates Egypt, 
Turkey, China, India. I have no violent 
prejudice. I will live under a communist 
government if need be. But I do not want 
to be the kind of fool who thinks this or 
that because I am fed this or that sheep- 
thought by the process of modern, war- 
inspired, science-developed broadcasting. 


This is the third and last of a series on 
propaganda by Mr. Child. 


Into the Sunshine of Flealth 
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its summer camp, called Happyland, at 
Canton. The post provided one of the 
sleeping pavilions which accommodates 
thirty-six children, and visited the camp 
once a month as host to the entire camp 
family. 

Haverhill Post provided a school nurse 
until the city realized the value of em- 
ploying a sufficient number, and its spa- 
cious estate on the outskirts of the city 
is used as a sunshine camp for under- 
nourished children during the summer. 

Several other posts, too numerous to 
mention individually, are assisting in the 
program, many having used their com- 
munity influence to have their local of- 
ficials request the clinic services. Some 
posts maintain health clinics manned by 
their doctors and nurses while others 
have awarded prizes to the children of 
their communities meeting certain ap- 
proved standards of improvements in 
weight, posture, teeth, tonsils, etc. The 


Forty and Eight voitures have provided 
funds for the care of veterans’ children 
at health camps, and two voitures are 
considering plans and ways and means of 
conducting health camps in their respec- 
tive counties. 

The Legion’s National Child Welfare 
Committee has been doing much to 
acquaint Legion departments with the 
possibilities of extending the plan for the 
Massachusetts type of tuberculosis clin- 
ics to their own States. There are many 
problems involved, of course, such as the 
necessity of skilled medical direction of 
the program. But the obstacles can be 
overcome, and the results which are pos- 
sible should lead to very wide extension 
of the system which we have found so 
successful. 

I expect to live to see the day when 
tuberculosis is virtually unknown among 
children raised in Massachusetts, and 
that is not a dream. 


Technique Plus 
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ho-hum for the title. It all goes to show 
what may come from having one’s mind 
set on a thing. 

When all has been said about the play 
of Harrison R. Johnston this should be 
added, that Jimmy is bigger than his 
game. The young man from Saint Paul 
exemplifies those virtues that devotees 
of sport of whatever kind like to think 

| are developed by participation in sport 
for its own sake—fairness, generosity, re- 
sourcefulness, self-control, power of de- 
| cision, modesty, good humor under stress, 
| courage, the fighting heart. 

The national amateur golf champion, 
besides having these virtues in champion- 
| ship measure, enjoys a reputation, a dis- 

tinction, in the golf world that wins like 
admiration when observed in walks of life 


other than sport. It is that of being a 
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great comer-up-from-behind. His eleven 
years of tournament play have pointed 
this notable staying quality, this trait of 
getting better and better as he goes along, 
of having a good finishing punch. 

Activity of Legion posts widely in 
establishing golf courses and taking the 
lead in promoting community golf ap- 
peals to Legionnaire Johnston of St. Paul 
Post as a splendid enterprise. “I’m strong 
for the Legion,” he said, in commenting 
on this, “and familiar, of course, with its 
interest in amateur sports, particularly 
in making golf available to more and more 
of its members. I'd be glad if I could 
do something to help the movement 
along.” 

That way of putting it was just 
Jimmy’s modesty. He is helping the cause 
in all the States (Continued on page 54) 
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by his position as title holder and as an 
exemplar of the best in golf. He is helping 
it in Minnesota, especially, by serving as 
a member of the committee planning the 
Minnesota Department’s golf tourna- 
ment, which will be conducted this sum- 
mer as a prelude to the National American 
Legion Golf Tournament to be held during 
the Boston convention. 

Golf, to Jimmy Johnston’s mind, is— 
but why the Jimmy? He has been called 
that as far back as he can remember by 
members of his family and his friends. 
Since becoming a national possession, he 
is being called that by almost everybody 
else. An older brother, it seems, didn’t 
take to either Harrison or Requa as a 
name, and, for no known reason, began 
calling him Jimmy. 

“Golf,” said Jimmy, “is an ideal game 
for the average man, young, middle-aged 
or old; and for women, too. It is so be- 
cause of its outdoor nature, of its exercis- 
ing and disciplining both mind and body. 
Best of all are the fine associations it 
affords. 

“T think there is such a thing, however, 
as beginning it too young. A boy does 
well to defer it until he’s through high 
school, or half way through at least. 

“Take my boy here.” Harrison R., Jr. 
—another Jimmy—is five. There is a 
little daughter, Jeanette, three. “Of 
course, I want Jimmy to play golf, but I 
want him to play the round of other 
games first — baseball, football, tennis, 
and so on—for the fun there is in them 
and their part in body-building and tem- 
perament forming. I'd be happy if he 
played them all well. Golf, though, re- 
quires too much concentration for a 
youngster, and it’s too strenuous.” 

Proficient in many different sports? 
Jimmy has played them all. His reper- 
toire, in addition to golf, includes sail- 
boating, baseball, football, tennis, bowl- 
ing, swimming, trap-shooting, hockey, 
skiing and boxing. He took boxing les- 
sons for several years from Tommy Gib- 
bons, the Saint Paul light -heavy, giving 
Gibbons golf lessons in exchange, it is 
said. He has run the hundred in ten and 
a half. Further evidence of athletic 
versatility, he plays the piano and the 
guitar, and once sang in a school glee 
club. 

He answered in one sentence a ques- 
tion as to what advice he would give to 
a beginning golfer: 

“Put yourself in the hands of a good 
pro and follow his instructions.” 

Learn the game right, in other words. 
There is everything in mastering the fun- 
damentals; there is a technique which, if 
observed, leads on toward par scores. 

“A pro can start you right, prevent 
your forming bad golf habits. All those 
basic rules of keeping the head still, the 
eye on the ball, and the body relaxed, of 
not trying to hit too hard—listen to the 
pro on these and follow his advice.” 

It was from a pro, beginning well be- 
fore his teens, that Jimmy learned the 


“My family had a summer home at 
Lake Minnetonka,” he related, “and I 
used to caddy for my father and his 
friends on the Lafayette Club course. I 
got to swinging clubs, of course, and was 
permitted to play with the caddies and 
other boys there. The pro at Lafayette 
at the time, Otis George, saw some prom- 
ise in me and was kind enough to take me 
in hand. He taught me, in four summers 
of supervision, about everything I know 
about golf.” 

George is now a patient at United States 
Veterans Hospital at Fort Snelling. He 
was a private in the Eighty-sixth Divi- 
sion, and later went to the Seventy-eighth, 
where he was a member of Company D, 
312th Infantry. 

Johnston began a tournament career 
when, at twelve or thirteen, he won the 
caddy tournament on the Interlachen 
course, near Minneapolis, the course on 
which the national open was played this 
July. At nineteen or so he won the medal 
tournament at Town and Country, Saint 
Paul. 

After a course in St. Paul Academy, 
where he pitched for the baseball team, 
captained both swimming and hockey 
teams, and played football in season, he 
entered Hotchkiss Preparatory School at 
Lakeville, Connecticut. At the Eastern 
school he went into golf rather intently, 
and a conviction began to form in his 
mind that he could play it. 

Then came the World War. It inter- 
fered with Jimmy’s golf. He attended an 
officers’ training camp at Fort Snelling, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and after a short period at Camp Dodge 
went overseas with the Eighty-eighth Di- 
vision in the 337th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. He was eleven months in France. 
After being in the Meuse-Argonne Drive 
he found himself about Armistice time 
recuperating from influenza at Nice. He 
entered the Inter-Allied Officers’ tourna- 
ment at Monte Carlo and won it, break- 
ing, not the bank, but the course record. 
In the A. E. F. tournament, open to both 
officers and enlisted men, he was medalist 
but lost in the semi-finals. 

When he reached home he had about 
decided that golf was his game. He set out 
to develop it. He won the Minnesota 
state amateur championship in 1921 and 
then held it for six straight years there- 
after. He did not compete the following 
years. In 1924 he won the western ama- 
teur golf championship, in Chicago. after 
a stout uphill contest in the final which 
marked him to a larger than state gallery 
as the possessor of ability to retain his 
nerve, coolness, judgment, confidence 
when trailing a leader and, coming up 
from behind, to emerge the winner. The 
Del Monte championship match was in 
keeping with his earlier games. 

Edwin L. Lindell, Department Adju- 
tant of the Legion in Minnesota, lived 
near Jimmy when they were boys and 
often sailed a yacht with him on Minne- 
tonka. Eddie has golfed with him occa- 
siona!!v in recent years. Said Eddie: 
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“As a golf opponent, Jimmy is just like 
any other good fellow. He never coaches 
you, doesn’t give pointers unless re- 
quested. He will advise you on a specific 
shot, if asked. All in all, he doesn’t make 
you feel that he’s a champ and you're a 
dub. You feel that he is a grand fellow 
and you suffer no uneasiness.” 

Johnston practices endlessly, winter 
and summer. When snow covers the 
ground, he puts a rubber mat on the floor 


in his room at home and swings club after 
club for an hour every afternoon. The 
driver, twenty-five times; the midiron, 
twenty-five times; the mashie, twenty- 
five times. And so on. This is good for 
the golf muscles, keeps his swing true, 
preserves his groove. 

There remains to be said that Johnston 
is an investment broker, associate man- 
ager at the Saint Paul branch of his com- 


pany. 


Livingston Brothers 
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‘“Here’s your stretcher!” said the doc- 
tor. “Good luck!” 

The stretcher dragging behind him 
made Rupert’s progress back up the hill 
extremely slow. His mind, however, was 
working rapidly. Both the doctor and 
the wounded officer had addressed him as 
an equal. He remembered he had heard 
that it had become quite common now 
for officers to go into action without the 
slightest mark of rank. But even at that, 
it was going a little strong to be taken 
for an officer simply on the tone of his 
voice. The trench coat! That was it. 

The return journey was difficult. He 
felt, for the first time, that horror of being 
alone that men feel in battle. He saw no 
one. Shells pounded the hillside seem- 
ingly at random, for they never struck 
twice in the same place. Then, suddenly 
he saw a man stand up and wave to him. 
It was the Deacon, and as he went nearer, 
he could make out Blink’s face looking 
earnestly his way. 

“Here he is!” called Blink. “Hey! 
Over this way.” 

“Where’s the rest of ’em?” demanded 
Rupert. 

“They’re here, they’re here. We had 
a Boche plane fly over and we scattered. 
Gee, we never knew that was you, we 
just thought it was a stretcher bearer! 
Where’d yuh get the coat?” 

“Never mind the coat, put him on the 
stretcher. How’s the tourniquet, still 
hold? I found a dressing station just 
down the hill a little ways. Take his head, 
Blink, now! Gently! There! All right, 
Matty, we'll have you to a doctor in two 
minutes!” 

Rupert and the Deacon looked at each 
other across the stretcher. 

“We'll have to walk with him,” said 
Rupert. 

“I don’t care,” replied the other, “I’m 
not afraid of them.” 

They adjusted the straps on their 
shoulders, then rose and started off down 
the field 

They could see, now standing upright, 
the wide stretch of hillock and meadow 
across which the advance was making 
its way. 

“It’s over to the left,” said -Rupert, 
trying to keep his voice calm. 

He noticed as they went on that there 
semed to be more men than on his first 
visit. The straps cut into his shoulders 
and the handles dragged upon his arms. 

“Another customer!” the doctor cried 





as they came into the dressing station. 
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“By God, I don’t know what we're going 
to do! Put him down, Lieutenant.” 

Over the doctor’s shoulder he could see 
the Deacon looking at him soberly. The 
Deacon's eyelid dropped. 

“Well, thanks for the loan of the 
stretcher,” he said hurriedly. “We'll go 
back now. So long.” 

“If they ever get wise to you,” whis- 
pered the Deacon, as they started up the 
slope again, “you'll make little ones out 
of big ones the rest of your life! ‘Lieu- 
tenant,’ the man says! Well, you look 
like a shavetail at that, in that coat!” 

“Lay down here, Deacon, will you?” 
asked Rupert. “Here, hang your eye on 
this.” 

He unbuttoned his blouse and fum- 
bling in his shirt pocket for a second or 
two, produced a small black book, which 
he handed to the other. This book had 
no pages, but on the inside of the back 
was a photograph, and on the inside of 
the front an announcement in French and 
in English that the original of the picture 
on the opposite page was an officer of the 
United States Army, and that his name 
was Rupert Livingston. 

“Jeez, is this you?” gasped the Deacon 

gs 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 

“The answer is that I’m going out 
there, all trench coat and authority, and 
gather up enough of these birds to begin 
an advance again. I darkly suspicion,” 
said Rupert, “that all the officers have 
been bumped off. We started out short 
Remember that lad hunting for MacFee? 
MacFee has either been killed or is 
skulking. Result, this whole company is 
going to bits for lack of leadership. Will 
you give me a hand?” 

“No,” said Deacon. “I won’t.” 

“Well then, on your way. I’m going 
up to round up that platoon.” 

“You are? Well, I'll go with you. I 
want to see the fun!” 

The disordered platoon was still in the 
fold of ground, although their numbers 
seemed to have been slightly augmented 
Rupert got up from his knees, buttoned 
the trench coat, settled his helmet, and 
walked calmly across the field; he felt 
that if he came in walking, the impres- 
sion would be better than if he appeared 
out of the grass on his stomach. 

“Here!” he barked. “Who’s in charge?” 

Every face turned his way. They 
looked at him soberly as do cows at an 
intruder in the pasture 

“Who’s in (Continued on page 56) 
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Livingston Brothers 


(Continued from page 55) 


charge?” he repeated. No one answered 
“Any corporals here? Any sergeants?” 

“T’m a first-class private, sir!” piped a 
voice, whereat there was a roar of laugh- 
ter. War makes men hysterical. 

“T’m a corporal, sir,” said someone 
shamefacedly. 

“T’m a corporal, sir,” 

“Up on your feet,” 
“every man! Stand up, goddam it! 
are you afraid of?” 

Two seconds ticked by, while Rupert 
thought of many things. That he was a 
fool, that he was probably liable to court- 
martial and a stone wall, that if he was 
going through with this thing he must 
get the upper hand now or never. 

A man got up, three more, then the 
whole platoon, bending low. 

“Up! Up!” urged Rupert, waving with 
his hand. “You're safe enough here!” 

All stood, though many sullenly enough. 

“Count off!” 

They counted off. Twenty-five men, 
three squads. 

“You, Corporal, take the first squad! 
You, the second. Where’s that first-class 
private? I'll promote you to corporal 
right now! Take the third squad! Now 
then! Follow me!” 


said another. 
roared Rupert, 
What 


HE turned, and waving his arm, started 
off in the direction of the dressing sta- 
tion, running as fast as he could. That 
platoon followed him, first because of 
the inherent sense of obedience that had 
been beaten into them all the past eigh- 
teen months or so, and secondly because 
there are few soldiers in the world that 
will not follow an energetic officer no 
matter where he leads them. 

They went down, all running, but not 
to the dressing station. Rupert turned 
off, some distance above. There he leaped 
into the bed of the tiny streamlet that 
fed the pool where the dressing station 
was. 

Rupert took off his helmet and, fol- 
lowed by Deacon, crept cautiously up 
the low bank, then carefully raised on 
one knee. A quick look showed him that 
the road they were on led directly into 
the woods that had held them up so long. 
He lay down. No sound of guns, no gre- 
nades. He rose again, and looked the other 
way. Ah! Men! 

“Come up here, Deacon!” he said 
huskily. “See those men over there? 
Look! In line with that steeple! See that 
gap in the ridge with the three trees?” 

A pillar of smoke leaped suddenly 
from among the distant men. 

“Those birds are still going on, shell 
or no shell!” cried Rupert. “Listen! You 
know who they are? They must be the 
other division, the National Army gang! 
Well, now, we'll just beat them to those 
woods!” 

The two returned hurriedly to the 
platoon. 

“Come on, gang! Let’s move on! 
There’s a bunch of East Side cowboys 
after the woods, too! First come, first 
at the souvenirs! Follow me!” 


Ten yards up the road they came upon 
the first sign of German activity. There 
was a pile of iron corkscrew-like stakes 
that anyone would know, from pictures 
of the front, were to support barbed 
wire. Beyond was the edge of the woods. 
They were open and park-like, so that 
Rupert could see quite a distance. 

“Flop!” shrieked someone. “There’s 
a gun!” 

TAC-TAC-TAC-TAC! 

There was a live gun in those woods 
and some of the platoon, pressing for- 
ward too curiously and too far, had 
started it going. It got four men the 
first burst, and two more in an unhappy 
attempt to flank it. A fool, to go into 
woods crawling with the enemy, with only 
twenty-four men! One gun would do for 
them. Where was it? He had not the 
slightest idea. 

He heard men cry out. 
silence. 

Crash! 

“Yah, that got ’em!”’ 

Two more terrific explosions that split 
the ears. Shouts, snarls, another explo- 
sion, then Rupert found himself plung- 
ing through smoke, falling through a 
tangle of thorny vines, tearing at a bar- 
ricade of chicken wire. In a hollow on 
the other side were several piles of what 
looked like untidy clothing, white shirts, 
bare flesh, blood. There was one man 
erect, in a gray uniform, bareheaded, his 
eyes wide with horror. Rupert had just 
time to hurl himself at one of his own 
men with an uplifted bayonet. 

Rupert was barely able to save the 
German’s life. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you 
lunatics! Lay off! LAY OFF! He’s _ 
rendered, can’t you see it?” Rupe 
swung high the rifle he still held in Pais 
hand. “The next one gets into this hole 
I'll brain!” 

“Deacon,” barked Rupert, “take care 
of that Jerry! Get in front of him! What 
struck this bunch of wild men I don’t 
know! I hope they’re as vicious when 
we get to some krauts that still want to 
fight! Man!” He wiped his brow weakly. 

Having the bull by the tail, thought 
Rupert, there was not very much to do 
but hang on. It was time, however, that 
the forces behind them were notified that 
there were Americans in the woods. 

“Now, you,” said Rupert, designating 
a husky looking private, “do you think 
you could get back to the bridgehead 
with that prisoner we took? Tell them 
that we’re in the woods, that we aren't 
under fire, but that I don’t dare advance 
any further because I haven’t got enough 
men. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, then,” decided Rupert, “let’s 
see how we stand here.” 

He rested his chin upon his hand and 
tried to reckon up his losses. He had no 
wounded, but six men were dead, killed 
in the first bursts of the last machine gun. 
They had started with twenty-five plus 
himself and Deacon. Less six was twenty- 
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r- 
one, less two more, nineteen. Hardly 
more than a strong patrol. 

A man came in from the flank as Ru- 
pert was checking up. 

“There he is, sir!” said the man from 








the flank, pointing a finger at Rupert. 

Then addressing Rupert, “This looten- 
ant came in outta the field and wanted 
to know who was in charge, sir, so I 
brung him in.” 

Rupert started violently. The new- 
comer wore, as did Rupert, a trench coat, 
but on the shoulder straps thereof was 
the insignia of a lieutenant. And that 
bow-legged, thick-set, bumpy-faced fig- 
ure could belong to only Plug Mahone. 

“Howdy, Captain,” grinned Plug. “You 
took over here?” 

“Yes,” said Rupert. He coughed. It 
was difficult to find the next word. 

“T been lookin’ for you,” went on Plug. 
“I been all over t’ dam’ field. Dey want- 
chuh to take over t’ company.” 


You, Blink, you're the disseminator of 
information. If it gets out I'll know it 
came from you! Now don’t lose cour- 
age. If they fall back it’s so they can 
reorganize and attack again. They'll be 
back here shortly and ¢ake this hill! All 
we've got to do is to sit tight! We're 
safe here!” 

The fallacy of this argument was im- 
mediately demonstrated, for the enemy 
began to shell the woods. Word had 
evidently gone back that the Americans 
were in there. 

Trees crashed to the ground, smoke 
gushed, the place began to reek of burned 
powder, stinging the nostrils. 

“Gas!” shouted someone faintly. “Gas! 
Gas!” was instantly repeated from all 
directions, then there was instant silence, 
for the men had put on their masks. 

“We've got to go on!” shouted Rupert 
from the corner of his mask. “The 
Boches know we’re in here and they 
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must have seen our troops withdrawing! 
They'll be after us any minute!” 
“Forward!” he yelled. “Guide on me! 
Pass the word on! Forward, guide cen- 
ter!” 
He started forward, erect. There could 


“Yes? How’s that?” 

“Ain't no officers left.” 

“Huh!” grunted Rupert. “Well, I’ve 
got all I can do here for awhile.” 

“You guys got anything more to say?” 
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demanded Plug of three soldiers that hov- 
ered about the gunpit that Rupert had 
selected as a post of command. “Well, if 
you ain’t, get t’hell back to your posts!” 

The men withdrew shamefacedly. 

“Never mind,” went on Plug, grinning 
hideously at Rupert. “I knew it was you, 
Cap’n. We collared this hombre Blaney 
at Felletin. Dey calls me up an’ says 
what'll we do wit’ him? An’ I says to 
stick him in t’ cooler an’ send him up 
wi’ t’ next bunch! Felletin’s too far away 
for him to get in for train time. But I 
marks my list. Den when someone hol- 
lers ‘Here’, when I forgets an’ calls his 
name, I take a look to see who it is. An’ 
it’s you. I called up headquarters to 
make sure. ‘Cap’n Livin’ston’s on leave,’ 
dey say. A’right with me. If you want 
to spend your leave goin’ up on de lines 
go to it.” 

His face instantly became serious. 
“Anyway, I can help, Cap'n?” 

“Sure!” agreed Rupert. “Right now 
we're not doing anything. I’m waiting 
for reinforcements.” 

“An’ den,” went on Plug in his former 
tone once more, “MacFee squealed on 
you. He got hit bad, an’ while dey was 
takin’ him out, he tells de major dere 
was an officer in de outfit masqueradin’ 
as a buck private. They give him a shot 
0’ coke an’ told him to lie quiet an’ not 
tire himself talkin’! Naw, but he foamed 
at t’ mout’ and swore it was so. So den 
I said yes, it was so. I been wit’ the 
major like a kind of addykong, yuh see. 
Dey sent me out to find you.” 

“How come you're with this outfit, 
too?” asked Rupert. “Aren’t you a po- 
lice officer?” 

“Yah,” leered Plug, “but I wanted to 
see some o’ dis war too, while de seein’ 
was good!” 

“More men, sir!” called a _ private, 
projecting his solemn face around a 
tree. The newcomers were Deacon, 

aa the auto-rifleman and the surly 

ifle- -grenadier. 

“Listen!” said Rupert vehemently to 
the group, “keep this under your hat! 
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be no enemy in the woods. The Germans 
would not shell the place if their own 
troops were in it, and if, by any chance, 
those were American shells, that would 
be all the more reason for the Germans 
to withdraw. 

They reached the edge of the woods, 
and here, by common consent, every one 
halted. Rupert looked down the line of 
trees. Here and there he could see a 


. bayonet, a stern, set face, or a muddy 


helmet. These were the men who had 
not run. They had stayed on the enemy 
side of the river and had found their way 
up to the nearest organization. They 
would be good men in a scrap. 

Should he dig in here at the edge of 
the woods and try to hold on until the 
Americans attacked again, or should he 
fall back through the woods, along the 
road, and down the ditch to the river 
bank? There was no buck-passing here, 
no string-pulling, no ducking responsibil- 
ity. It was his, all his, to say whether 
these men should live or die. 

“Lieutenant Mahone!” he called. 

“Are there any non-coms on your 
side?” asked Rupert. “No? Well, we'll 
have to make some. I’ve got three. We've 
got too many men here to control alone. 
Well, I’m for going on until we locate the 
enemy. God! What was that?” 

A shell had burst not fifty yards away, 
a terrific blam, like a thunder clap, and 
after it they could distinctly hear the 
crash of a great tree up-rooted and fall- 
ing to the ground. “If he starts walking 
those up our way,” Rupert continued 
hurriedly, “it won’t be any fun. Watch 
for the next one. Look! Meanwhile, as 
I said, I’m for going on. I can't believe 
that our forces have abandoned the at- 
tack. They wouldn’t give up the first 
attempt. I think they were ordered back 
to the shelter of the river bank to re- 
organize, and that they'll be up again, 
probably at sunset. During that time we 
ought to locate the enemy line. They’ve 
pulled out of here—there comes our win- 
ter’s coal!” (Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 57) 


The shell fell from the skies for all the 
world like a shovel-full of coal going 
down a chute. 

“It’s no nearer, anyway. 
go on. What do you think?” 

“A’ right wit’ me. Find de Boches an’ 
take deir measure. If d’ey’re too big for 
us we'll wait ‘til de rest o’ de gang come 
up.” Plug’s eyes glittered. 

“Pass the word down,” called Rupert 
softly, “for the non-coms to come front 
and center. Also I want to see Deacon 
and the lad with the auto-rifle. We've 
got to have some kind of control.” 

“O. K.!” said Plug. “Well, I’m glad I’m 
doin’ somep’n more for my country dan 
puttin’ souses to bed!” 

“Now, then,” began Rupert, when the 
five men had gathered about him, “have 
the men got rations? I see most of them 
still have their packs, so they must have. 
Well, let ’em eat. We're going to ad- 
vance, but first I want to have a look 
around. You thtee lads, and Deacon, 
you're a corporal from now on, you 
divide up the men and each take a squad, 
or nine, if there are any left over. Keep 
them together, but don’t let ’em bunch.” 

“An’ you can tell ’em for me,” went on 
Plug, “dat anyone what bunches up, or 
spreads in, or goes anywhere he ain’t sup- 
posed to, I'll take him by t’ back o’ t’ 
neck an’ kick t’ secretions outa him!” 

“Posts!” said Rupert, grinning in spite 
of himself. “I haven’t got any whistle or 
any field glasses, but I can whistle 
through my teeth. One whistle, forward. 
Two, stop. Three, come to me. If I'ma 
casualty, Lieutenant Mahone will carry 
on and after him the sergeant. All right, 
beat it! Half an hour to eat and rest, 
then be in readiness.” 


Well, we'll 


from whence there was a view south- 
ward for almost a thousand yards. Ru- 
pert at first could see no men, but after 
some minutes, while the thin man pointed 
here and there, he managed to see them. 
They were quite near, about three hun- 
dred yards away; ten or twelve perhaps, 
led by a man with his helmet tilted over 
his eyes. They made a rush from one 
gully to another, then Rupert saw no 
more of them 

“They been doin’ that right along 
There’s more of ’em. Me ’n’ Luffy been 
watchin’ ’em,” volunteered a doughboy 
from behind a tree. 

“Where the hell are they going to?” 

“There’s a house up there!” cried two 
or three together. 

Moving on a little way, Rupert could 
see it. It was higher up and must be on 
the continuation of the road up which he 
and the others had come from the ditch. 
It was large, but low, built of red brick. 

Those Americans down there were ad- 
vancing on it. Who were they? They 
must be from the division on the right. 
The divisions touched there, so the doc- 
tor had told Rupert. These men were 
from the National Army, draftees, but 
they had held their ground, while the 
crusaders in Rupert’s outfit had pulled 
out. 

“They're after that house, all right! 
said Rupert vehemently “Well, we'll 
beat ’em to it. Be ready to advance when 
you get my signal.” 

He tore back to his former position. 

“Come on, Plug! Out we go! There’s 
a house just over the top of this hill that 
the gang on our right is after. We aren't 
so bad off as we thought. They stayed 
Maybe they had it easier. Ready?” 
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“Troops! Americans? Why the hell 
didn’t you say so before?” 

They went down hurriedly, keeping a 
watchful eye on the place where the 
shells burst, until they came to a place 


over, he crawled cautiously toward the 
edge of the woods. 
“You with the auto-rifle,” he said, 
ready to fire at my command!” 
(To be concluded) 
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The —Miatd and the Mechanic 


(Continued from page 7) 


The man who held her, who danced more 
gracefully than anyone she knew, was not 
of her milieu. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

Now, if Ted Kilduff had picked up a 
girl at some place at Coney Island, he 
would have responded that he was young 
Astor, or the King of Spain, or with some 
other heavy attempt at humor. But this 
girl was the only girl in the world. He 
had known it the second he saw her; five 
minutes with her and he realized that 
until Ted Kilduff should cease to be his 
every thought would center on her. 

“Like one of those movies that you 
don’t believe,” he muttered 

“What are you saying?” 


asked Jane. 


““Me—and you,” he replied. “Here I 
never saw you in my life before and it’s 
the God’s truth that I’m never going to 
see anyone else again.” 

Champions of flattery had seen their 
weapons rebound from the armor of 
Jane’s indifference. But here was sin- 
cerity and to sincerity she paid the trib- 
ute of a blush. 

“Who are you?” she asked again. 

“Kid, I could lie my head off if I 
wanted to, but I would rather be square 
with you and get bounced right out of this 
joint than lie and stick around all eve- 
ning. My name is Ted Kilduff. I’m a 
mechanic in the Gotham Motor Repair 
Company. A young tank named Bronk- 
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hurst left his invitation to this party in 
the bus I was fixing. I grabbed it and 
horned in. Me, I've never been to a party 
like this. I’ve never met a girl like you. 
I wish to God I'd never seen Bronk- 
hurst’s car. You know, it’s like a guy 
walking on a desert—you’ve read about 
those things—he’s all in, just dying for a 
drink. And then ahead of him he sees 
green trees and grass and a lake—what 
do you call it?” 

“A mirage,” said Jane softly. 

“Well, that’s what you are—my mi- 
rage.” : 

“T think,” said Jane, “that’s the sweet- 
est thing that ever was said to me.” 

“Then you aren’t angry?” asked Ted. 
All the brashness had left his voice and 
manner. 

She shook her head. Unaccountably, 
tears were in her eyes. 

“Then I’m luckier than I deserve,” 
said Ted. “So I guess I will say goodbye 
while the luck is with me.” 

Into Jane Calender’s heart leaped mis- 
chief. No, it was something more than 
that: it was a recognition of the fact that 
if she had done something to this man, 
he also had done something to her. 

“Don’t say goodbye,” she whispered. 
“You—you see—I don’t belong here any 
more than you do. I—borrowed an invi- 
tation just as you did and I’ve been afraid 
that I’d be put out.” 

“Well, I'd like to see some son of a— 
I'd like to see anyone try to put you out,” 
cried Ted. “I’d massacre the outfit if 
anyone batted an eye at you.” 

He glared truculently around the room. 
Exactly as her prehistoric ancestresses 
had thrilled at the bellowed defiance of 
their cavemen, so Jane Calender thrilled 
at Ted’s challenge. 

But no one noticed that a champion 
had tossed his glove into the lists. He 
turned back to her. 

‘Let’s you and I get out of this place,” 
he suggested. “Let’s go to Childs’ and 
have some cakes and coffee and get ac- 
quainted.” 

This was adventure. This was a relief 
from boredom. Also, this was a man. 
And it was the third that brought Jane 
Calender away from the Minor dance. 

“My name? Jane Calender,” she told 
him as they sat before the stone table 
in Childs’ restaurant. She looked at him, 
but the Calender name, so potent in the 
worlds of finance and society, meant 
nothing to Ted Kilduff. 

“Where do you live?” he demanded. 

She gave him her address. He whistled. 
“That’s a pretty swell neighborhood.” 

“I’m a lady’s maid,” she explained. 

“That’s a poor job for a girl like you. 
How would you like to take another job?” 

She colored violently. “What kind of 
job?” 

“Being wife to me?” 

Her blush dissolved; her cheeks were 
as white as the marble of her arms. This 
was a mechanic, a man who labored with 
his hands, and he was proposing marriage 
to her. 

Come on, kid,” he blustered. “Why, 
what's the delay? You know darn well 
you’re stuck on me. Isn’t it so?” 

It was so: why should she attempt to 
deny it? Her hand touched his. 


“Let’s get out of here,” he said thickly. 

A moment later and they were in a 
taxicab and for the first time in her 
twenty-two years Jane Calender gave a 
man a kiss that was prompted by love. 
The strength of his arms; the unex- 
pected gentleness; the inexplicable call 
of him toher... 

“T’ll be round tomorrow afternoon,” 
he told her as he left her at the door of 
her house. “That all right?” 

“I’m permitted to receive visitors be- 
tween five and six,” she demurely an- 
swered. 

Ted stood for five minutes staring at 
the doer through which she had vanished. 
Then, light of tread and of heart, he 
strode across the Park to his home. 

At five the next afternoon he rang the 
bell of the Calender Mansion. 

“Miss Jane Calender in?” he asked the 
footman. 

The man-servant bowed, took his hat, 
and ushered him into a room. There, 
behind tea things sat Jane Calender. Ted 
was no dumb bell. Half way across the 
room he stopped. 

“Kidding me, eh?” he asked. “Ladies’ 
maids don’t sit in the front parlor behind 
a million dollars’ worth of junk. What 
was the big idea?” 

“Sit down,” invited Jane. 

Ted stared at her. If she had been 
beautiful last night, she was glorious to- 
day. But the room, with its paintings, 
its furnishings, its astmosphere of mil- 
lions . . . the assurance left Ted. He felt 
abashed, almost frightened. Good Lord, 
he'd kissed this girl, held her in his arms, 
asked her to marry him. 

But a girl of her place in life couldn't 
look seriously at a mechanic. Of course, 
you read about the rich girls that eloped 
with chauffeurs or motor cops, but they 
sure couldn't have the class of this girl. 
Why, her money was enough to scare the 
life out of a man. 

As he stood there, his virility seemed 
to leave him. His eyes lowered; his feet 
shuffled; his hands twisted uneasily. 

“What did you want with me?” he 
asked. 

Into Jane’s eyes came contempt. She 
had mistaken this thing for a man. Its 
masculinity, its assurance had last night 
deceived her. Yet now it stood before 
her, frightened and flustered by her 
money. She knew, and knowing was con- 
temptuous. 

Last night he had taken her kisses, and 
now because he had the soul of a servant, 
he asked her what she wanted with him. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

He turned and shambled from the 
room. Dry-eyed, she looked at his drooped 
shoulders, saw them leave the room, saw 
them leave her life. She picked up the 
telephone, and asked for a number. 

“Mr. Moorefield? Jimmie? I’m at 
home at tea; there’s no one with me. 
Perhaps you’d like to ask me once more 
a question that I’ve never answered yet.” 

She hung up without waifing for his 
reply. In fifteen minutes Jimmie would 
be here, would propose, and she would 
accept. He was the nicest of the men she 
knew. And somehow, by marrying him 
she would repair her shattered pride. To 
think that she (Continued on page 60) 
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real vacation enjoyment 


A WOLLEN SAK 


MMAN 


AMERICAN », MADE 
No matter whether your vacation is 
spent motoring, boating, in railroad 
travel, camping, fishing, or hiking... 
you will enjoy it much more if you take 
a new Wi COMMANDER with you. 


The COMMANDER is a 4-power binocular 
that gives the extreme field of view of 
300 feet at 1000 yards. Generous size 
eye-piece lenses lend themselves quick - 
ly to all eyes, eliminating pupillary ad- 
justment. The center screw focusing 
arrangement permits quick and accur- 
ate focusing. 


Large objective lenses assure a broad 
clear field of view and give splendid il- 
lumination in adverse lighting. 
Sturdy, rigid frame assures perfect 
alignment at all times. Supplied in a 
handsome leather case. 

Either at your dealers or sent direct 

postpaid, money back guaranteed 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL Co. 
915 HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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THE MOST AMAZING 
GUN EVER INVENTED 


for SMALL GAME and 
TARGET SHOOTING 


CROSMAN 
SILENT .22 


Although it uses no powder, the 
Crosman Silent .22 has deadly ac- 
curacy and tremendous power. 
Crosman Silent .22 Rifles are the 
highest powered pneumatic rifles in 
the world . . . the Repeater is the 
only high powered repeating pneu- 
matic rifle in the world! They have 
all the advantages of .22 powder 
guns combined with six features 
that no firearm possesses. 
Exclusive Crosman Features: 


1. Noiseless. 2. NoCleaning. 3. Low Cost 
Ammunition. 4. Adjustable Power. 5. No 
Bullet Splatter. 6. No Recoil. 


Send the Coupon for 
FREE BOOK 


Every man who feels the thrill of shoot- 
ing should have a copy of our book, 
“Target and Game Shooting,’’ written by 
a man who loves a gun for men who love 
guns. This 16-page illustrated book is 
FREE to those who mail the coupon to 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. 


426 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


poc-c------- 


Mail me your book, ‘Target 
and Game Shooting,”’ and send / 
me complete information on 
the big Crosman Contest. 
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New ORANGE 


JUICE MACHINE 
Ends Drudgery 
For Housewives! 
Faye Hendeeme 
juice these days 


mumissions 
-p—f-- 10 AGENTS 


the tedious task of squeezing, seeding 
and straining necessary with old-fash- 


E VERYBODY 
drinké orange 


that makes preparing orange juice a 
pleasure— and the P price so amazingly low, 
they are simply wild about it. Fills a lon 

standing need. Practically sells itself and 
ays @ generous Commission on every sale. 

rite at once for full description of 

K WIK WAY andamazing big money offers 

nts. 


to agen 
KWIKWAY PRODUCTS INC. 
1415 Pine Street, Dept. L-140, 


VON «YI D4 


SELLING SHIRT 


Show Shirts, Ties, Underwear. Guaran- || 
teed full year. Most complete selection. 
Guaranteed no substitutions. Rosecliff 
—old established manufacturer gives free 
monogram, free postage and real value. 
You get big commissions in advance, 
your own shirts and cash bonuses. Write 
now for FREE outfit. Dept. G8 








St. Louis, Mo. 




















Rosecliff Shirt Co., 1237 Broadway, N. Y, 
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and pay you following price 

you raise: Chinchillas average $3 each 
New Zealand Whites $2 each. 32-page 

illustrated book, catalog and contract, also copy of 

Fur Farming magazine, tells how to raise rabbits for 
big profits, all for 10c, Address 

DOOR ENTERPRISE CO 


_BOX 1042, HOLMES PARK, MisSsouR! 
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to those who want to preserve each copy of 


The American Legion Monthly 


A binder suitable for preserving one 
volume—there are two volumes yearly—of 
six numbers of your magazine — THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 

THIS binder is strong, artistic in de- 
sign, beautifully embossed in gold, and 
made of blue artificial leather. 

THE Locking Device is convenient and 
simple—the actual binding can be made 
in a few minutes. It requires no hol 
punching—does not mutilate your copies 

is easy to operate—can be quickly de- 
tached. 

IN gold on the front of this binder is 
embossed The American Legion Emblem 
and THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
logotype. On the end, embossed in gold. 
is the title. THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MONTHLY, and the volume number—I, II, 
Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII or IX. The cur- 
rent volume is No. IX. If you desire to 
bind a complete set—all your past copies 
of the MONTHLY—binders can be pur- 
chased for volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX. 

THE price of this binder is $1.00 each, 
postpaid, in the United States. In for- 
eign countries, add to remittance esti- 
mated postage. 


The American Legion Monthly 
P. O. Box 1357 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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had been insane enough actually to intend 
to marry a man whom she had known less 
than twenty-four hours, and who was of a 
class so far beneath her that the physical 
evidences of her wealth robbed him of his 
manhood, made him a menial! Deliber- 
ately she wiped her lips witha handkerchief 
as though to erase last night’s kisses. She 
rang a bell. She heard footsteps in the 
room. 

“Take away the tea things and bring 
cocktails, Martin,” she said. “I’m at 
home only to Mr. Moorefield.” 

“The hell you are!” 

She looked up. Martin, the servant, 
was in the doorway and in answer to her 
ring, but midway between herself and 
Martin was Ted. He was coming toward 
her purposefully. 

“You aren’t home to 
me, ever,” he declared. He turned upon 
the amazed Martin. “Feller, blow. Beat 
it and slam the door behind you, and 
don’t come back till I’ve rung nine times.” 

Martin looked at his mistress. He saw 
something in her face that made him 
the uncouth visitor. He tiptoed 


anyone except 


obey 


Everybody learned the song as soon as 
he heard it. Major Newton gave permis- 
sion for the battalion to try to have it 
arranged for the brigade band. But there 
were difficulties that almost set at naught 
the efforts of the committee that was fin- 
ally appointed to undertake the venture 
with much avowed secrecy. They went to 
Gilmore, the band leader, in one of the 
casemates and whistled it. It sounded 
good to him, but he was much confused 
as to the exact rhythm to employ, for the 
varying interpretations upset him. He 
would have given up the thing if it had 
not been for Sergeant Hallgren 

“T’'ll play it the correct way on an in- 
strument.” Hallgren could play a cornet 
very well and did so immediately, much 
to the relief of the committee and the 
belief of Gilmore. 

But Gilmore was transferred and his 
departure necessarily created a disap- 
pointing delay. He left the matter with 
his successor, Lieutenant Maitland, but 
the tune had to be whistled again—this 
time, fortunately, in the presence of an 
expert member of Lieutenant Maitland’s 
band, Samuel Perkins, who took it down 
The score was finished and later played 
at Sunday parade, May 12th, before the 
battalion, the assembled regiments and 
numerous guests from Boston. 

Now this contribution of the John 
Brown tune seems to have been the only 
important service which “the Tigers,” as 
the Boston Light Infantry called them- 
selves, were destined to render their coun- 
try during the Civil War. One by one the 
Tigers entered the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts. Jenkins, Pernett and Edgerly, of 


John Brown of Boston 


(Continued from page 39) 
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from the room and quietly closed the door 

Three feet away from her, Ted looked 
down upon the white-faced girl. Back into 
his manner had come the assurance that 
had first captivated her. 

“Kid, get up and kiss your man,” he 
ordered. 

Meekly, she arose and was in his arms. 

“Your dough,” he cried. “It scared me 
to death. It knocked me right out of this 
house. But when I got outside I began 
to think. What’s your dough got to do 
with me or you? Give me six weeks’ 
training and I’d give Tunney an argu- 
ment. And here I was afraid a bank book 
would lick me. Kid, I don’t know how it 
will work out, my sixty bucks against 
your roll; but it isn’t going to lick us 
without a fight, now, is it?” 

Her answer was inarticulate because 
the lips that framed it had melted into 
his. 

And I can’t give you the answer either. 
I know, I said in the beginning that I 
knew about love, but marriage is some- 
thing else. Marriage is a sequel to love, 
and I never did like sequels 


the famous quartet, did so. Along came 
John Brown, too, and along came his tune. 

The tune grew in importance and was 
adopted by the Twelfth Regiment as its 
own. They soon had an opportunity to 
try it on Boston. That was on July 18th, 
when many of the Twelfth actually be- 
lieved they were starting for the front. 
Orders to appear with complete equip- 
ment sounded convincing. 

As a matter of fact, they were only 
bound for a fuss-and-feathers in Boston 
—to receive a regimental flag, a white one 
with a heavy fringe of gold and blue, with 
a golden eagle topping the lancewood 
staff, to be entertained on Beacon Street 
Mall, near the State House, with a buffet 
luncheon, and to be generally petted by 
Boston’s best. That was the official ob- 
jective. Yet something more important 
than this happened on the trip. They 
sang “John Brown’s Body” as_ they 
marched down State Street returning 
toward Rowe’s Wharf. 

Boston had been proud enough of them 
in the morning. It went wild over them 
as they wound down the street singing. 
What a song! Where could they buy it? 
It took Boston’s citizens by storm and 
they wanted it. They scarcely had time to 
stretch forth eager hands for penny copies 
that had been hastily printed when the 
Twelfth passed through the town again, 
this time singing it as a farewell march 

Up Court Street from the wharf, on 
July 24th, the Websters came. As they 
turned their bronzed faces into the eve- 
ning sun at Tremont, to march to the Old 
Colony Depot, they sang “John Brown’s 
Body.”” The crowd sang with them—and 
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icknamed them 
I vent.” 
Broadway heard their tune next day 
for the first time. Thousands on thou- 
inds were thrilled by it as the regiment 
roared it out all the way from 15th Street 
o City Hall Park. 

Meanwhile, what of Sergeant Brown? 
Did he ever claim to have inspired all this 
uproar? No one will ever know. His 
relatives are all dead. There are no de- 
scendants, no longer even any comrades 
to recall him. 

We only know that he often stood 


“the Hallelujah Regi- 


picket duty on the hottest days and the 
coldest nights—the regimental rolls show 
that. He helped build a bridge once. He 
was court-martialed, too, reduced to the 
ranks, then reinstated, but the reasons 
are lost. He received his baptism of fire 
when the regiment was involved in a 
small engagement, April 18, 1862, on the 
banks of the Rapahannock, near War- 
rington, Virginia. And he was drowned 
June 6, 1862, in the north fork of the 
Shenandoah River at Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia. After all, John Brown’s body never 
moulded in the grave. 


Then and Now 
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UTFIT reunions held in conjunction 
with the Legion national convention 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October sixth 
to ninth, will help swell the crowd of 
many tens of thousands expected in that 
city. Your outfit may be in the following 
list. The name following the outfit desig- 
nation is that of the man who can furnish 
details upon request: 
Tuirp Div.—Walter J. Wells, 
Tremont st., Boston. 
FourtH Div.—Wade A. Bortle, 
t., Fall River, Mass. 
50TH INF.—William Heagney, Box 657, R. R. 
No. 2, Stratford, Conn. 
104TH INF., M. G. Co. 
10 Broad st., Boston. 
ist AND 9TH F. A., Fr. SILL, OKLA.—George 
H. Drew, Bdwy. and Cross st., East Somerville, 
Mass. 
OFFICERS, 


Elks Hotel, 


275 


139 Franklin 


Edwin A. Holmes, 


ScHoo. or Fire, Ft. S1Lu—Dwight 
P. Griswold, Gordon, Nebr. 

6TH, TTH, 8TH, 42D, 43D, 44TH, 
AND 57TH Rects., C. A. C.—W 
Gilman st., Holyoke, Mass. 

17TH Art., C. A. C.—Frank E. Hamilton, 18 
Village st., ey Mass. 

58TH Arr., Cc. C.—Thomas J. Curtin, 
Grand Coneouree, ‘Bronx, New York City. 

litH ENnGrs.—Harold S. Ring, 50 E. 25th st., 
New York City. 

21st ENGrs., 
ter, 6819-a Prairie ave., 

23p ENGrs.—Carlos D. 
thorne Hotel, Salem, Mass. 

sist Enors., Ry.—F. E. 
W.. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

2p ENGrS.- Gordon Pannill, 

ton- Salem, N. 

0rH ENcrs.—B. E. Ryan, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

56TH, TI1ST 
Nickles, National 

602p ENcrs.—Dr. 40 
tional Bank of Boston ‘bidg., Hyde 


ton. 

l0Tm Frew Sic. BN., Co. C—Hobart H. 
foung, 15 Abbott rd.. Wellesley, Mass. 

317TH Fievp Sic. BN.—Parker House, Oct. 
. John J. Doyle, 61 First st., Medford, Mass. 

318TH Fretp Sic. BN.—Earle E. Murphy, P. 

Box 998, New London, Conn. 

siTH Serv. Co., Sic. Corps—Joseph E. Fitz- 

rald, 523 Ashmont st., Dorchester, Mass. 

151st Depot Bric., 7TH BN.—R. M. Leonard, 
176 Aspen rd., Swampscott, Mass. 

U. S. A. (HARVARD) Base Hosp. No. 5—W. I. 
W hitley, 4 P. O. Sq., Boston. 

Base Hosp. No. 54—Miss Rose 
Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 

Base Hosp. No. 104—Joseph Sussman, 
Smith st., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 5—Albert Bennett, 
shakum st., Framingham, Mass. 

I. S. N. Base Hosp. No. 6—Frank Rose, 
815 B st., S. E., Washington, D. C. 

104TH F. H., 26TH Div.—John Dunlap, 63 
Pennacook st., Manchester, N. H. 

29TH AND 400TH AERO SQpRNS.—Edgar C. 
Kelley, Seottsdale, Pa. 

itH Aero S@prn.—John G. 
Vail st., Arlington Heights, Ill. 

12D AND 47TH AERO SQprNs.—M. 
R. D. No. 7, Morgantown, W. Va. 

ilst Seprn., S. P. D., B. A. P. 
din, Stratford, Calif. 

i91stT AERO CONSTR. 
Rowe, 369 E. Green st., Nanticoke, Pa. 

Arr Serv. MecH., Ist 2p, 3p AND 4TH Recrts. 

Frank C. Rice, c/o Scheinfeldt Jewelers, 
Scollay Sq. at Brattle, Boston. 


5ist, 52p, 53p, 
G. Kuenzel, 24 


2955 


Licnut Ry.—Frederick G. Web- 
Chicago., Ill. 

Smith, The Haw- 
Love, 111 Ist ave., 
Box 970, Win- 
308 Central st., 


Louis D. 
Wise. 

First Na- 

Park, Bos- 


Encrs. 
Milwaukee, 
Crites, 


AND 603D 
Home, 


A. Cassidy, 
133 


25 Wau- 


Sujack, 15 N. 
A. Niland, 
J. E. Har- 


Seprn.—Talmage B. 


YEOMEN (F), U. S. N. R. F.—Ex-members 
in Middle Western States. Mrs. Paul M. Akin, 
777 N. Meridian st., Indianapolis, Ind. 

U. S. Nav. Atr Station, Bay SnHore, L. I. 
LeRoy C. Flint, 301 Strand bidg., Providence, 
R. I 


U. S. G., Co. B, i6rH BN.—Henry Noyes, P. 
O. Box 750, Worcester, Mass. 

SEAMEN BLUEJACKET GUARD DIv.- 
Brown, c/o Seaboard Air Line Ry., 
40th st., New York City. 

U. S. S. Wilhelmina—Dr. M. M. Sorenson, 
1506 State st., Racine, Wisc. 

U. S. S. Bridgeport—Harry J. Leonard, P. 
O. Box 24, Cleburne, Tex. 

U. S. S. Finland—Joe Ehler, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

U. S. S. Bavaria 
gomery st., Chicopee 

Wor_p War Nurses—M. Etta Wallace, 
29 Banks st., Somerville, Mass. 

OrDNANCE Troops, DOMGERMAIN, FRANCE 
Robert Wood, City Hall, ieee City, N. J. 

Suppty Co. 318, Q. M. C.—William A. Leckie, 
1809 Beverly rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Fievp Serv.—W. DeFord Bigelow, 
10 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

A. P. O. AND P. E. S.- 
Milwaukee, 
Corps VETS. 
George 


Arthur M. 
8 West 


1 Division st., 
Mont- 
R. N., 


James G. Riley, 65 


Falls, Mass. 


Leon A. Rogalski, 
Wisc. 
Assoc. 


S. Geis, 


859 29th ave., 
8TH ARMY 
and China veterans. 
Wabash, Ind. 
BritisH (IMPERIALS) VetTs.—Dr. C. R. Bird, 
301 Hume-Mansur blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor Sup. Trn. 414 AND Motor Truck Co. 
440—Russell S. Nell, 415 Chestnut ave., Haw- 
ley, Pa. 
1l0lst INF., Co. 
52, Medford, Mass. 
Base Spare Parts 1, 2, 
—La Societe des Soldats de 
Somers, 498 Massachusetts 
Mass 


Philippine 
Box 342, 


E—William F. Lacey, Box 
AND 3, M. T. C. 327 
Verneuil. Sandy 
ave., Cambridge, 


pOTTIOnAL announcements of re- 
unions and activities of interest to 
veterans follow: 


30-Sept. 
1011 Fi- 


FirtuH Div.—Philadelphia, Pa., Auc. 
1. Address Captain Peter P. Zion, 
nance bidg., Philadelphia. 

29TH Div.—Asbury Park, N. J., Oct. 11-13. 
29th Div. Assoc. Hq., 160 Van Reipen ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

32p Div.—Milwaukee, Wisc., 

Byron Beveridge, Madison, Wisc. 

36TH Div.—Austin, Texas, Sept. 1-3, in con- 
junction with Legion department convention. 
Hal C. Horton, Box 188, Greenville, Tex. 

80TH Div.—Johnstown, Pa., Aug. 7-10. George 
J. Klier, 80th Div. Vets. Assoc., 413 Plaza 
bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

125TH INF.—Detroit, Mich., Oct. 25-26. Ed- 
win H. Herz, 12009 Hamburg ave., Detroit. 

157TH INF.—Denver, Colo., Nov. 11. H. R. 
Anderson, Julesburg, Colo. 

313TH INF.—Baltimore, Md., Sept. 27. A. L. 
Brown, 924 St. Paul st., Baltimore. 

140TH INnF., Co. F—Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
31-Sept. 1. J. T. Stinson, 107 E. 3ist st., 
Kansas City. 

134TH INF., Co. E, AND 355TH INF., Co. B 
North Platte, Nebr., Aug. 25-26. B. B. Milton- 
berger and Charles Perkins, North Platte. 

160TH INF., Co. F—Proposed reunion. Dick 
Hawkins, 617 S. Shelton st., Santa Ana, Calif. 

357TH INF., Co. M—Okmulgee, Okla., Sept. 
7-9. J. C. Fullerton, 120 E. Main st., Okla- 
homa City. 

34TH M. G. Co. 
Rauscher, 639 Hinman st., 

304TH M. G. BN., Co. B—Proposed reunion. 
Edward Hilton, 2815 Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
New York, N. Y (Continued on page 63) 


Sept. 14-16. 


Aurora, Ill., Aug. 3. Henry 


Aurora. 
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DRUM CORPS 


SIMPLE 
STEPS 


Without obligation to you we 
will gladly explain the five 
easy steps in organizing a drum 
corps, enabling you to have 
an outfit ready for public ap- 

arance six weeks from now. 

udwig has built this plan on 
years of experience in organ- 
izing and equipping success- 
ful drum corps. We'll help . 
you at every step. 

Ludwig drums are easy to 


gion = Goiltions, snappy tone. Complete instrucuons 


ree with every outfit. 


Send now for details of this sure-fire plan. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


823 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 





WE WANT 
High Type Representatives 


Exceptional Opportunity Offered by 
Old Established Well-Known Firm 


Are you happy, 


satisfied and contented with your 


present income? Present expansion program opens 


positions for limited number 


of reliable men 


who know their communities to act as our rep- 
resentative booking orders for our rosebushes, 


shrubs, 


ment guarantee. 
FREE instructions in landscape gardening. 
good money while 


evergreens, 


under 2-year replace 
We also give 


etc., 

you 
Earn 
letter 


Pay weekly. 


you learn. If your 


proves you right type will arrange personal in- 


terview. 


Write today. 


ALLEN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Dept. t 


Electrical 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Training for men of am- 
— and limited time. 
Concise, comprehensive 


course in Theoretical and Practical Electrical 


- = 
Engineering 
Students construct motors, 
trical machinery. 


including Math- 
ematics and Me- 
chanical Drawing 
install wiring, test elec- 


A thorough course designed to be 


completed in one college year. 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
assures you maximum training 


successful experience 
in minimum time. 
Send for free catalog 


BLISS 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


418 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





Men and Women— 


Industry’s leader offers you direct- 


work. 


to-wearer agency. Pays Dlg. Has eapey 
ands successfu 


Thous 
outfit free. Start at once. Write tod ie. 


DEPT. 
308-N 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 





U. S. 


GOVERNMENT 


- 


JOBS! 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Common Education 
Usually Sufficient 


Ex-Service Men 
Get Preference 


Mail Coupon 
Today Sure 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. M-194, Rochester, N. Y 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
/ (1) 32-page book with list of U. § 
Government Jobs obtainable. (2) 
Tell me how to get one of these jobs 
(3) Give me full particulars regard 
ing preference to Ex-Service men 


Name 


Address 








Hose /n 
“ Gas Tauk 


Syphon Created 
By Blowing ONCE 
On Mouthpiece 


No NASTY TASTE! 


The Modern Syphon 
For Trancterving | iquids 


SCOTT “ss” SYPHON 


nm gasoline, liquids or bever- 
ages, place meuthoits e (casting pbalow 
center of supply an bic yw once — ough 
mouthpiece Wace rapidly. Absolut 





sanitary, Be tic uid L” we hes your mo vuth 

Ro aly Fas POST 
Carry a ‘‘Se es ‘ny Sypb in your 
car for emergencies. Alac yet Be PAID 
home for transte rring ——, wy. ial 
white rubber tubing a = affected by 





liquids. Order direct 


SCOTT PUMP COMPANY 


645 ATLANTIC AVE. ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 











this complete 


New iT inst Somet un te rl KE? man. 
TIE S — SHIRTS — =AS HO- 
SIF 4 lines ~~, oy "a est assort- 
e t selection, eg trad of sat- 
isfaction. Write FREE Master 
§ i No obligation, exces to mak 


e 
money for yourself or return kit. Hurry! 


PUBLIC SERVICE M ‘minis 


\. Dept. H-26, N.. 
Canedian sents ~ wrie 110 300 Dendae &., 
sndon, Ont., Canada 





















A Necessity 

to those who want to 
preserve each copy of The 
American Legion Monthly 


A binder suitable for preserving one 
volume—there are two volumes yearly 
of six numbers of your magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 

THIS binder is strong, artistic in de- 
sign, beautifully embossed in gold, and 
made of blue artificial leather. 

THE Locking Device is convenient and 
simple—the actual binding can be made 
in a few minutes. It requires no hole 
punching—does not mutilate your copies 
—is easy to operate—can be quickly de- 
tached. 

IN gold on the front of this binder is 
embossed The American Legion Emblem 
and THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 
logotype. On the end, embossed in gold 
is the title, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MONTHLY, and the volume number—I, 
II, 11, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII or IX. The 
current volume is No. IX. If you desire 
to bind a complete set—all your past 
copies of the MONTHLY—binders can be 
purchased for volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII, VIII, IX. 

THE price of this binder is $1.00 each, 
postpaid, in the United States. In foreign 





countries, add to remittance estimated 
postage. 
HK oe 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, 
P. O. Box 1857, 
a Indiana 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $........, (In- 


sert proper amount computed at $1.00 for 
each binder.) Please send, postpaid, the 





binder for Volume I, II, III, IV, V, VI 
VII, VIII, IX of The American Legion 
Monthly. (Check or circle binder or binders 
desired.) 

Name ee 
PE cetittrtincsemesatenitinatntiieintnienertnni 
a ee eo a 
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'THE UNFINISHED BATTLE 


your Past Service Officer for detailed information on any ofthe subjects relating to rights or benefits covered 
this department If he cannot answer your question, your Department Service Officer can “Write to your Depart | 
| 

| 





Sm 





ment Service Officer orto the Regional Off Office of the Veterans Bureau in your State on matters connected with 
uncomplicated claims or routine activities “G ‘unable to obtain Service Locally orin your State. address communi- 
cations to National Rehabilitation Committee. The American Legion. 710 Bond Building Washington. DC. 


HIS issue goes to press at the end of 
June at a time when Congress, after 
sustaining President Hoover's veto of one 
bill for the amendment of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, is engaged in rushing 
through before it adjourns a substitute 
measure which is expected to be signed 
by the President. As this is written, it is 
not possible to outline with certainty the 
provisions of the new measure, but it 
seems reasonably sure that the law will 
establish the beginnings of a new system 
for compensating World War service men. 
The measure which President Hoover 
vetoed had provided that practically all 
disabilities occurring prior to January 1, 
1930, should be deemed of service origin. 
It would have granted compensation 
under this extension of time limit to 
thousands of uncompensated veterans 
who had not been able to prove their dis- 
abilities were acquired before January 1, 
1925, the time limit for presumptive serv- 
ice connection for tuberculosis and men- 
tal diseases under the existing law 

The pending measure would not <.ange 
the time limit for presumptive service 
connection now existing. But to grant 
relief to the thousands of uncompensated 
veterans it would provide for payment of 
“disability allowances,” based upon degree 
of disability and not requiring evidence 
of service connection. This pending 
measure would not alter the compensa- 
tion status of veterans whose claims are 
service connected or those who in the 
future may be able to prove service con- 
nection. It would simply establish a new 
class of permanently disabled veterans eli- 
gible to receive aid from the Government. 

As this written, the scale of pay- 
ments under the new system would be 
$12, $18, $24 and $40 for veterans rated 
25 percent, 50 percent, 75 percent or 
too percent disabled 

Frank T. Hines, director of the Vet- 
erans Bureau, estimated that the non- 
service connected “disability allowances” 
would benefit 156,000 men in 1931 and 
entail payments of $25,281,000. For later 
years he gave these estimates: 1932, 
289,000 men and $55,280,000: 10935, 
380.000 men and $80,570,000. 

The Johnson Bill, as passed by the 
Senate and vetoed by the President, con- 
tained forty-six amendments to existing 
law, many of them advocated by The 
American Legion. The new Johnson Bill 
—the measure pending as this is written 
—retains thirty-seven of these amend- 
ments and omits nine of them. One of 
those omitted would have prevented de- 
nial of compensation because of miscon- 


duct diseases contracted during the war. 
\ HEN President Hoover late in June 

signed the resolution by which Con- 
gress authorized an investigation of the 
universal draft proposal, The American 


Legion won a victory in a fight that had 
lasted nine years. The President’s action, 


1S 


as 


however, marked only the beginning of a | 
second phase of the effort to place upon the 
nation’s statute books a.law which will 
provide for equalized service by all classes 
of citizens in the event of a future war. 
This phase involves determination of the 
advisability and feasibility of the enact- 
ment of the sort of law which the Legion | 
has so long advocated. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we | 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


ALLEREY, FRANCE—William EVANS, Co. I, 167th 
from Roy 


Inf., 42d iv.. wants statements 
WELSH, 32d Div., of Illinois, in hospital at 
Allerey with him; also Sgt. WELL, 3d Bn., con- 


valescent camp, and Lt. H. C. COLLINS, com- 
manding casuals from Allerey. | 


18TH INF., Co. H.—Information regarding 
George M. KENNEDY, pvt., discharged as cook, 
M C., Ft. Slocum, N. Y, July, 1920; re- 


ported died in Jersey City during 1926. 
3ist Inr., Co. E—Harry Force requires affi- 
davit from George Butts, last stationed at Ft. | 
gg 5 McKinley, P. I., in Co. E, 31st Inf., | 
~ 9 | 
63D i. Co. G, Camp Meape, Mp.—Former | 
members who remember illness of James MIL- 
LER during service, Oct., 1918. 
18TH InF., Co. E—Address of next of kin of 
Frank James, killed in action Oct. 6, 1918. 
361st INF., Mep. Det., CAMP Lewis, WASH. 
—J. E. ADAMS requires affidavits from former 
medical officers. 
64TH INF., Co. B—Vincent 
statements from former non-coms, 
CLINE, Joseph Woscitk, August 
Thomas M. WILKINS. 
148TH INF., Co. M—Ira MAw desires state- 
ments from Ralph RUNNING and Set. SHEARS 
of his outfit and from Miss MANNING, nurse 
at Fort Snelling, April, 1919. 
110TH InFr., Co. E—Jerry J. HANKS wants to 
locate former 2d Lt. Alfred STecKLeR, Jr., of 
New York City, in connection with claim; also 
two medical men at dressing station near Apre- 
mont, France. 
355TH Inr., M. G. Co.—Former 
fellow patients and doctors in Base Hosp. 
19, Allerey, France, Nov. and Dec., 1918, 
Jan., 1919, who know of gas disability 
Spencer COPESTAKE. 
15TH M. G. Bwn., Co. D—In connection 
with compensation claim of widow of Mack B. 
Hatt, the following men’s addresses are 
wanted: George BAUMAN, Thomas J. Mc- 
Navtty, John J. Dorie, George P. CoLEMAN, 
Jesse R. Peterson, Evah J. Raper, Joseph H. 
DoLaN, Frank R. WELSHANS, Earl WRIGHT, 
Jim Carter and Wallace H. Kraus. 
10TH F. A., Orv. Det.—Lonnie J. DENNEY 
requires statements from Sgt. Arthur W. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Med. Det., Leo J. Laspupa and 
Erwin Harper, Sup. Co., all of 10th F. A. 
WELCH 


De Fiotr wants 
Ralph E. 
HILL and 


comrades or 
No. 
and 

to 


321st F. A., Ha. Co—Hugh A. 
wants statement from Lt. BLACKWELL. 

3D A., Brry. E—Walfred Brevic wants 
statement from medical officer known as oc- 


tor “Slim,” in support of claim, Sept.-Oct., 
1918. 

8tu F. A., Brtry. F—James J. Roperts wants 
statements from men who remember shell ex- 
plosion in a F. A. outfit at Fort Sill, Okla., 
during period from July to Dec., 1917. 

9TH F. A., Brty. E—Statements from Alvin 
H. Tucke, Roy BILL and Robert JEANNOTT, who 
remember accident to John W. HUMPHREY at 
Fort Sill, Okla., in 1918 or 1919. 

67TH Art., C. A. C.—Former members, espe- 
cially Dr. DUNN and Melvin Trotter, who re- 
member sick disability of Argyle M. WHITE, 
pvt. Icl, furnish statements in support of claim 
of this man’s widow. WHITE died of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis in Dec., 1928. 

3p Co., C. A. C.—Former members, espe- 
cially Salem H. APPLEGATE, who remember fall 
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and resulting disability of Russell E. SMITH, 
hile stationed in Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

23p Encrs., Co. F—Affidavit from Roswell 
C. PICKERT required in support of claim of 
Floyd E. Doo.ey. 

314TH ENcrs., Co. C—James P. HAMMES 
wants statement from Joe FARREL who saw him 

ured in wrestling match at Camp Funston, 
Kans., during 1917. 

12TH ENGrS. TrAIN—Affidavit required from 
Henry O’NEIL in support of claim of Aubrey 
Fr. MILEs. 

i» Cav., Troop D—Affidavits from former 
members, particularly Danny MEAGAN, Ralph 
Fox and Ray HETHERINGTON, regarding injury 
to Joseph H. JACKSON, now deceased, while 
riding a horse at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., dur- 
ing 1917 

2p Cav., Troop B—Former members who re- 
member William F. JENNINGS, who is suffer- 
ing from lapse of memory and requires aid. 

{81st AERO Sqprn.—Former members to sup- 
port claim of Jack N. MILLIKEN, totally dis- 
abled veteran. 

14TH AMMUN. TRN., Co. D—Affidavits from 
former members to support claim of Cpl. Troy 
Sprincer, for disability sustained at Camp 
Custer, Mich., Jan.-Feb., 1919. 

7tH Hvy. Mosite Orp. Repair SHop— 
‘ormer members who remember disability to 
H. B. Rupy while on transport Great Northern 
in collision on way to France in fall of 1918. 

4383p BNn., U. S. G., Co. D—Carl J. SCHAFER 
wants statement from former Ist Sgt. William 
Mase Jorascu, discharged at Camp Fremont, 
Calif., Jan. 17, 1919. 

He. Co., Motor Sec., 2p ARMy—Former mem- 
bers stationed at Toul, France, can assist 
former dispatch rider DeWitt T. HuCKABEE in 
claim. 

282p M. P. Co., A. or O.—Former members, 
especially Myers, cook, Bob Hu.tsey and Ist 


Set. Wm. A. WHATLEY who remember foot dis- 


ability of Aldo D. BACHMAN. 

He. Troop, 3p Corps—Statement from Capt. 
John H. Humbert, formerly of New York City, 
required by Walter W. HoL_MEs. 

McGratu, Lt. DENNis—Statement from this 
officer, former J. A. G., Camp Shelby, Miss., 
wanted to support claim of Billie E. Paut, 
former camp intelligence officer. 

Dart, Homer—Requires statements from Set. 
Ralph BowerMAsTer and Sgts. Joseph De- 
NEEN and Benj. Daut who will remember ex- 
amination in guard room in France, which dis- 
closed a hernia. 

BRENNAN, MArTIN Orn MortTIMER—Informa- 
tion regarding this veteran’s whereabouts re- 
quired in connection with settlement of father’s 
estate. Probably enlisted from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and served in Army of Occupation. 

U. S. S. Shirin—Former members of crew or 

men stationed at Burwood, Louisiana, who re- 
member bad fire aboard vessel, which caused 
injuries to F. J. Davenport, C. M. M., U. S. 
N. R. F. 
Co. B, Camp Perry, Grr. LAKES 
NAvAL TRNG. Sta., Itt.—A. C. HALE needs 
statements from HoucHIN, HupcINs, NICOLs, 
CooL, AYLING or other comrades who remember 
extreme cold in camp, Jan., 1918. 

118TH Encrs., Co. A—Former comrades, 
especially FULLER, who remember Richard 
CLEARY, gassed while on detached service with 
English, Oct., 1918. Cleary now totally blind. 

Evac. Ams. Co. No. 8, Camp Greenleaf, 
Oglethorpe, Ga.—Anyone who remembers M. 
P. MurPHY can assist him in claim. Also men 
of Hq. Infirmary, Beaumont Barracks, Tours, 
France. 

61st Reor., C. A. C., Brry. F—Name and 
address of medical officer while stationed at 
Castillan, France, winter of 1918-19, wanted 
by James R. WALLER. 


5TH REcr., 


eA Personal Utew 


(Continued from page 31) 


legislative talkers and vote out the fools 
and vote in the wise. As no Congressman, 
being human, is altogether wise or alto- 
gether a fool, voters may try to achieve a 
happy medium. 


WHEN CORRESPONDENTS PUT a question 
I sometimes leave the answer to read- 
ers whose authority may be more con- 
vincing than my 
own. I did recently 
as to whether Chris- 
tian Scientists were 
conscientious objec- 
tors. I rejoice in the indignation of 


C.S/s Were 
Not C. Os 


some of the letters from Christian Scien- 
tists that any doubt should be raised as 
to their patriotism. Yet they should 
thank me for giving them an opportu- 
nity to free any sceptical minds from 
further error on the subject. The fol- 
lowers of Mother Eddy quote her text, 
“If our nation’s rights or honor were 
seized, every citizen would be a soldier 
and every woman would be armed with 
power girt for the hour.” Many Chris- 
tian Scientists were under arms —as 
many for their number, they insist, as 
of any other sect. Some who fought in 
France are members of the Legion and 
their wives members of the Auxiliary 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 


tH F. A.—Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 31. 
” Carroll, 211 Federal bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
107tH F. A.—Hunt Armory, Emerson st., 
t End, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 8-11. George 

” Polen r, 6947 Bennett st., Pittsburgh. 
F. A., Brry. F—Spokane, Wash., 
. J. Cramer, 1912 Cannon st., Spokane. 
F. A.—Vandalia, Ill., in Sept. J. L. 
. 310 Gallatin st., Vandalia. 
Encrs.—Kansas City, Mo., 
y I. Bailoar, 2423 W. Walnut st., 

. Ii. 

22p Encrs., Co. E- 
John Gibson, 1325 S. 
34TH EncGrs.—Triangle 
Remple, 


Sept. 13-14. 
Blue 


Newcastle, Ind., Sept 1. 
2ist st., Newcastle. 
Park, Dayton, 
1225 Alberta st., 


Ohio, 
Day- 


31-Sept. 1. 
Indi- 


31. George 


18TH ENcrs.—Indianapolis, Aug. 
A. D. Dickey, 5211 Central ave., 
napolis. 
ITH rs —Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 8. 
re F. Schuck, 5946 Germantown ave., 
ad Iphia. 
8TH ENGrs.—Canton, Ohio, Aug. 2-3. Earl 
nger, 405 2d st., N. W., Canton. 
1TH ENncrs.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 1-2. Ira 
Smith, Room 1230 Park bidg., Pittsburgh. 
THLETIC Co., 7TH Rect., GREAT LAKES Nav. 
Sta.—Proposed reunion. Dr. H. H. Mad- 
Kansas, II. 


61) 


S. Cav.—Philadelphia, Pa., 
Horstman, 3761 101st st., 


Aug. 17- 
Corona 


Firtu U. 
20. A. C. 
mm Ee 

638TH Aero Sqprn.—Boston, Mass., Nov. 9-11 
Paul W. Stafstrom, Box 237, Oakville, Conn. 

U. S. Gen. Hosp. No. 31—Carlisle, Pa.. Aug 
19-20. Mrs. E Voigtsberger, U. S. Veterans 
Hosp.. Perry Point, Md. 

Base Hosp. No. 116—Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, Nov. 8. Dr. Torr W. Harmer, 416 
Marlborough st., Boston, Mass. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 22—Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 
14. George D. Liebel, Box 508, Lexington, Ky. 

Ver. SIGNAL Corps Assoc., CALIFORNIA 
Write L. H. Winters, 433 California st., San 
Francisco, for details of reunion to be held Aug. 
30-Sept. 1. 

418TH Motor Sup. Trn.—Organization to 
promote reunion. Frank Dooley, Garrick 
Theatre bidg., 64 W. Randolph st., Chicago, Ill 

U. S. S. Aloha—New York City, Nov. 10. 
Godfrey von Hofe, 24 Colonial ave., Forest Hills, 
eh A 

U. S. S. Lake Champlain—Proposed reunion. 
Harvey W. Holdeman, P. O. Box 43, Yodeo, Wyo. 

UNITED INDIAN War VeTs.—National con- 
vention, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13-15. Col. 
Albert Fensch, 629 Valencia st., Los Angeles. 


Tue Company CLERK 








MANUFACTURING 
THESE PRODUCTS 
gs 


of ways to 
NEY 


homes and surroundings. 
These and other decora- 
tive pieces in any color, 
for porch, garden, watks, 
lawn, ete., sell themselves. 

cott of Michigan in- 
vested $95 in equipment, 
cleared $1,374. John Borg- 
man, former factory 
worker, invested $380, now 
writes his own paycheck. 
Similar investment starts 


you. ” 
Make them 
demand. Nearly 


Note costs Ty selling 
prices. 


in spare 


basement, garage or shed, 
thea expand from earn- 
ings. Don't tet someone 
else beat you to this fast- 
growing, exclusive busi- 
ness. Free book gives the 
facts. Write today. 


4 
foriong wear. 
right Arch aus re- 
lieves ailments, ends pain. 
Snug- fitting heel; foot-con- 
forming last. No wrinkled 
linings during life of shoe. 
Features you've long 
wanted at a price you 
know is right. Sizes} to 
15. Ask your dealer. 
mM. " Suaw, t tne, 
Dept. 1 


Shoe =o 


write at once! r 








PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 

lay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or model 4 
instructions or write for FREE book, ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to pro- 
ceed. Communications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service, Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 2475 Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington. c, 





Ex-Service Men 
Get Special 
Preference 


$1260 to 
$3400 Year 


Become Railway 
Postal Clerks 


Steady Work , eeeeeee------ 


Franklin Institute 


Paid / Dept. MI84  Rechester, N.Y 


Vacations J Rush to me entirely free of charge, 
4 32 pene book with (1) A full de- 
Common scription of the position checked be- 
education = low; 
Je 


(2) A list of U. 8. Government 
sufficient abs obtainable; (3) Send full in- 
Mail c* 


formation describing preference to er- 
service men 
coupes 5 onal a ee pueeven .. ($1808 te $2700 
: ~...Pestetfice Clerk encees 
SURE / "City Moi Corrier 
4 Rera! Mei! Corrier__ 
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THE MESSAGE CENTER 


DJUTANT J. A. SWEENEY of Ver- 
non McCune Post, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: “To add pep and value to post 
luncheons Vernon McCune Post took up 
Meredith Nicholson’s article ‘America 
and Her Critics’ in the May number of 
The American Legion Monthly and had 
a lively and worth-while discussion. Dr. 
Henry J. Doermarn, president of the 
University of Toledo and a member of 
the post, led the discussion. ‘Is there an 
American culture?’, ‘Do we want in this 
country a culture like that of Europe?’ 
and ‘Is criticism from abroad or at home 
of value to us in achieving the kind of 
culture we want?’ were points taken up 
before the discussion came to an end 
twenty minutes after closing time. Mc- 
Cune Post hopes that the Legion’s na- 
tional publication will provide at least 
one such discussion article each month to 
help make post luncheon sessions lively 
and worth-while.” 


ET us assume that there were fifty 
Legionnaires at the noon meeting 
which Mr. Sweeney describes. Fifty 
times twenty minutes is one thousand 
minutes, or sixteen and two-thirds hours 
—say two full days of honest toil of 
which the mercantile, industrial, profes- 
sional and municipal life of Toledo was 
deprived because Mr. Nicholson wrote 
an article that aroused the interest of 
McCune Post. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this sort of thing should go on 
or not. It is all well enough to try to 
get out an interesting magazine, but when, 
as a consequence, the pulsing current of 
American life comes to an abrupt halt, 
something has got to be done. Well, it 
looks as if the editors would have to 
choose one thing or the other. And after 
deep and weighty deliberation, they have 
decided to burn their bridges behind 
them and see if some future issue can’t 
beat the twenty-minute record. The 
Monthly wants to print something that 
will keep McCune Post discussing it for 
a solid hour over closing time and thus 
deprive the city of Toledo of better than 
a full working week. 


HIS may, of course, turn out to be a 

counsel of desperation. It is con- 
ceivable that other posts which have 
luncheon meetings may adopt McCune 
Post’s idea, and the horrible picture arises 
of a whole nation practically suspending 
its activities while Legion posts from 
Cape Cod to Catalina Island discuss an 
article in The American Legion Monthly. 
There is a single hope of remedy. We 
note from McCune Post’s letterhead that 
its luncheon meetings are held Thursday 
noons. If other discussing posts will 
scatter their dates through the week 
there is some chance of ultimate salva- 
tion. So many people insist on eating 
lunch every day. That is as far as we 
shall go in offering advice. Meanwhile, 
we hope for the best—that is, the worst. 


O4 


LD Monthly readers will recall an 

earlier appearance of Zo Elliott in 
the magazine—in the September, 1926, 
issue, wherein Mr. Elliott told the story 
of another famous war song, a song that 
perhaps recalls the World War with as 
much vividness as “John Brown’s Body” 
recalls the Civil War. The song was Mr. 
Elliott’s own: “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A-Winding.” In the earlier article 
he gave a complete account of the com- 
position and history of the air to which 
millions of men marched to battle, mod- 
estly disclaiming any intent to win eter- 
nal fame for himself, and recognizing the 
fact that the power of a song, like Topsy, 
just grows. His account of “John Brown 
of Boston” in this issue, therefore, is 
based not alone on skilful research but on 
a personal experience of the flowering of 
a song in an army’s heart. 


HE “John Brown Song” did not al- 

ways enjoy the dignified reputation 
which the years have lent it. Richard 
Grant White, in his anthology of Civil 
War songs and poetry published in 1866 
(a book somewhat comparable to 
“Yanks,” published in France by The 
Stars and Stripes in 1918), printed six 
stanzas of “John Brown’s Song” more or 
less under protest and appended this 
footnote: “The origin of this senseless 
farrago—as senseless as the equally popu- 
lar ‘Lillibulero’ of the time of the great 
civil commotion in England—is, I be- 
lieve, quite unknown. But sung to a de- 
graded and jiggish form of a grand and 
simple old air, it was a great favorite in 
the early parts of the war. It was heard 
everywhere in the streets; regiments 
marched to it, and the air had its place 
in the programme of every barrel-organ 
grinder. In fact no song was sung so 
much during the rebellion. Its popu- 
larity was doubtless due to its presenta- 
tion of a single idea, and in great measure 
to the very marked rhythm of the air to 
which it was adapted, or rather, which 
had been adapted to it.”” White thus had 
to admit the amazing and abounding 
popularity of the song, as this footnote 
to “When This Cruel War Is Over” fur- 
ther attests: “Of all the songs which the 
war produced, this was the most sung, 
except, perhaps, the ‘John Brown Song.’ 
At one time the air was heard out of 
doors and in public places constantly— 
sung, whistled, hummed, or played on 
barrel-organs.” 


E HAVE made so many last and 

final references to the Gibbon So- 
ciety on this page and then so often vio- 
lated our promise not to mention the 
thing again that we don’t even accept our 
own word for anything any more. But 
when a Gibbonnaire records a_ note- 
worthy accomplishment it’s against hu- 
man nature not to make at least passing 
mention of the fact. The latest member 
of the organization (an organization, it 


will be remembered, in which Legion- 
naire Gene Tunney holds Card Number 
One) to Make Good is Arthur Procter of 
New York, whose “Murder in Manhat- 
tan,’ a detective story which accents 
modern police methods, has just been 
published by William Morrow & Com- 
pany. Mr. Procter is not only a full- 
fledged Gibbonnaire but is also a past 
Chairman of the Legion’s National 
Americanism Committee. 


N WHOSE poem about Paul Revere’s 
ride does this passage appear? 


He spared neither horse, nor whip, nor 
spur, 
As he galloped through mud and 
mire ; 
He thought of naught but liberty 
And the lanterns that hung in the 
spire. 


Wrong, if you think Longfellow’s. Ebe- 
nezer Stiles published those lines in 1795, 
only twenty years after the ride, and 
sixty-eight years before Longfellow im- 
mortalized this incident of the Revolu- 
tion with very liberal poetic license. But 
even Mr. Stiles was mistaken about the 
lanterns, which were not hung for Re- 
vere’s information at all, but so that the 
information of the departure of the 
British would precede him, as Marquis 
James makes clear in his article in this 
issue. 


M Aor HENRY W. DALY, whose 
article on “The Capture of Geron- 
imo” appeared in the June issue, sug- 
gests that the article might with greater 
historical accuracy have been entitled 
“The Surrender of Geronimo,” since the 
best-known of Apache chieftains gave 
himself up on his own terms. The fact 
is noted here in justice to a fine old 
warrior. 


"THE final instalment of prize-winning 
Big Moments will appear in the Sep- 
tember number. Announcement in the 
June number of the imminent close of 
the contest brought in a record-breaking 
number of contributions to choose from, 
so that if there is anything in statistics 
the September instalment should be the 
most interesting of the entire contest 
Besides the twenty-seven prize-winning 
contributors to be represented in the 
Big Moments pages, John Erskine, Her- 
bert Ravenel Sass, Marquis James, Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger, and Leonard H. Nason 
will be represented, and John J. Noll of 
the Monthly staff, conductor of the Then 
and Now department, will tell the story 
of the Gold Star Mothers’ pilgrimage to 
France 
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A new Catalog with 


many new features 











wee and better than ever, the 
1930 American Legion Catalog 
illustrates and describes scores of novel 
and practical articles, all of which bear 
the American Legion Emblem. And all 
are moderately priced. The selection in- 
cludes jewelry, cigarette cases and light- 
ers, desk sets, auto emblems, flags, 
banners, prize cups, medals, and tro- 
phies. It is the one and only catalog of 
official regalia and supplies for The 
American Legion. The coupon brings 
your copy beautifully illustrated in colors 
——FREE. Every Legionnaire and Post 
should have one. Write for yours today. 
The American Legion—Emblem Division 
—777 N. Meridian St., indianapolis, Ind. 








Write for your copy today 


EMBLEM DIVISION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
777 N. MERIDIAN ST., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Please mail my copy of the 1930 Emblem Catalog to the following address: 








NAME STREET. — 


CITY. STATE 





| am a member of Post No. Department of 





Now for a Camel! 


Camel’s mellow fragrance 
heightens every pleasure 
—a cigarette made for 


real smoke enjoyment. 


Don’t deny yourself 
the luxury of 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





